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High and. Nigh. at ike . 


Sated with splendors of the Rocky Range, na Us | 


' White mountains tier on tier in grandeurgset~ 
Like august gods in judgment; grit and yet 
Sublime, as if beyond all touch of change -- 
Oppressed with vastness that might well derange 
The mind, I found amid my growing fret 

Relief and joy one never could forget, 

So homely, sweet, if, there, so wondrous-strange ; 
A cottage and a mother with her child 

That crowed, when dangled, with a lovely glee, 
And made it friendly, warm, yea, rest, to me. 


So was it with the High and Holy God 
When nigh, as man, our way of life He trod. 
— D. L. Ritchie. 
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HE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Baturday at $2.50 a year. 


@NTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
Gate on the address label. Uniess notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
wabscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


SGHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
eddress is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
ress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


YOMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
Bt., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—¥rom an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
lime. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. 
Contract rates on application. 


|. ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader.| It will carry the paper to any 
address designated. during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
lf undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith, : 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
gew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
¢ribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can Jread the 
Oamphiets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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Facing Big Issues 


Frank B. Lenz 


At Helsingfors, in Finland, I sat the 
other day in a circular group—one of 
fifty—containing representatives of ten na- 
tions. The chairman, an Australian, his 
coat off for business, presided with firm- 
The secretary, a diminu- 
tive Egyptian with a red fez, was busily 
taking notes. The Dutch interpreter 
seemed as fluent in German as in English. 

“What are the national and interna- 
tional problems giving your country most 
concern?” asked the chair. 

“Fear of our neighbors,” responded a 
Pole, ‘and lack of economic resources.” 

‘We Germans feel that Poland is 
wrong in forcing us who live in Posen to 
study Polish culture and language,” put 
in a German. 3 

“But there are Poles in Germany who 
have to study German,” came the retort. 

Words were not spoken in anger, but 
there was spirit behind every utterance. 
It was my first experience in one of the 
discussion groups at the ‘Parliament of 
Youth’’—the 19th World’s Conference of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

There was no attempt to dodge big is- 
sues. We were discussing the known 
friction points existing in the experience 
and minds of young men and boys all over 
the world. And these hot spots are sex, 
home, vocation, sport, nationality, and 
race. 

I was surprised to find the problem of 
sex emerging as the dominant issue. 
Twenty-five of the fifty groups voted it 
first place. Fourteen put it second. Home 
and the older generation were placed first 
by seventeen groups. 

The reasons given for the priority of 
sex were: motion pictures, sex drama, 
modern fashions; the effects of Freudian 
psychology and materialistic conceptions 
of life; economic conditions leading to a 
postponement of marriage; a reported in- 
crease in prostitution and venereal dis- 
eases since the war; inadequate sex educa- 
tion in home, school, and Church; weak- 
ened parental control; modern passion for 
freedom; an intense desire of the young 
for a larger measure of physical enjoy- 
ment; bad housing conditions; and the 
modern craze for new dances and sports. 

These disclosures were immediately ac- 
cepted as a call to combat and replace bad 
literature and evil amusements. But it 
was pointed out that knowledge alone will 
not solve the problem. The teachings of 
Christ and the Grace of God are equally 
vital. 

Youth has acquired the faculty of think- 
ing fast and straight—of leaping at con- 
clusions, if you prefer. And so there was 
less perplexity in the boys’ groups than in 
the men’s. Here are youth’s findings. 

“We accept high Christian standards. 
Bad sex conditions are not due to our 
generation but to the adults. We have 


not created the problem for them. Youth 
asks for leadership and is willing to take 
time to work out the solutions to our 
baffling problems.”’ 

This combined challenge and accusation 
was perhaps the first great utterance of 
Helsingfors. It came as the result of hard 
work and intense study. 

But it was not the only result. There 
were pronouncements on national and race 
questions. A disposition was discovered 
to identify Christianity with givilization. 
Because of the inconsistency of so-called 
Christian nations, non-Christians are find- 
ing it hard to accept the Christian way of 
life. Six groups believed that interracial 
problems had the chief claim on their at- 
tention. They grappled with the question 
of intermingling, becoming in the end 
agreed that brotherhood was essential to 
Christianity and peace. 

Six cultures were represented at the con- 
ference: the Teutonic, the Anglo-Saxen, 
the Scandinavian, the Oriental, the Slavic, 
and the Negroid. The last count I was 
able to get showed the total number of 
delegates had reached 1548. Fifty nations 
were represented. More than thirty lan- 
guages were spoken. But, fortunately, it 
was necessary to use only three—English, 
French, and German. 

The delegations came by air, by water, 
by land—and they created a stir. The 
Scotch came in their kilts; the Chinese in 
flowing silk gowns; the Indians in turbans; 
the Egyptians in red fezzes. Seldom had 
the people of Finland seen such a colorful 
display. They stared. Tkey marveled. 
They followed with open mouths. They 
lined up in front of our meeting places for 
a long look. 

One of the most picturesque figures was 
Athenagoras, the Metropolitan of Corfu. 
Another was Archbishop Soderblom, of 
Upsala, Sweden; not to. omit mention also: 
of Canon E. S. Woods, of Cambridge; 
Commodore Melas, of Greece; Lord Rad- 
stock; Prince Oscar Bernadotte, brother 
of the King of Sweden; General Chiekel, 
commander-in-chief of the troops in Kra- 
kow; Mayor Tulenheim, of Helsingfors; 
and the president of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment. 

Ill will was forgotten at Helsingfors. 
Americans learned that there is much good 
in their German friends. Poles and Ger- 
mans discussed burning issues without 
rancor. White boys from America had 
their minds opened by black boys from 
Africa. There was a will to understand 
the other fellow’s views. 

This was the first real parliament that 
the Y. M. C. A. has held on a world scale. 
The others have been conventions—con- 
ventional conventions. May not the dis- 
coveries made here forecast greater ad- 
vances by other organizations seeking a 
more abundant life? 
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Editorial 


A BIG THING DONE 


T is inconceivable to us that anybody should be- 
little the importance of the admission of Germany 
into the League of Nations with a full time seat 

upon the Council. 

Apart from any question of what we may, can, 
should or should not do about the League of Nations, 
all right-minded people are interested in the peace of 
the world and that peace we believe is strengthened 
enormously by this event. 

The treaties of Locarno, hailed everywhere as the 
greatest forward step since the World War, now be- 
come effective by the admission of Germany and by 
making Germany, France and England guarantors of 
the security France seeks. The most careful measures 
have been taken to prevent war coming. No absolute 
assurance against war is possible but the doctrine that 
it is bound to come gets a severe jolt. 

The League of Nations is the only strong central 
agency in the world which is taking the preliminary 
steps necessary to make adjudication of international 
disputes likely and disarmament a possibility. 

* * 


GET READY WEEK 

HE week from Sunday September 26 to Sunday 
October 3 is hereby designated for observation 
throughout the Universalist Denomination as 
“Get Ready Week.” The last Sunday in September 
and the first in October will be observed as Rally 
Days. It doesn’t make any difference which one you 
celebrate as the annual Rally Day in your church. 

Tt will do no harm if you celebrate both of them. 

The main thing is to make the whole eight-day 
period a vigorous, intensive, high-pressure ‘‘Get Ready 
Week.’’ Get ready for what? Get ready to make this 
the greatest year of activity and service in the history 
of your church. Get into your church and work. 
Get behind it and push. Get in front of it and pull. 
Get under it and lift. Get ready to rally to the sup- 
port of your church with your presence at every ser- 
vice and with your unstinted contributions of time, 
strength and money. 

Get ready to fill the pews every Sunday. Get 
ready to make the Sunday school, the Y. P. C. U., 
the Mission Circle, the Ladies’ Aid, the Men’s Club, 
the Clara Barton Guild and all the auxiliaries of the 


church, go forward with arush. Make your church as 
never before a power for good in your community. 
Put it solidly behind every progressive, constructive 
movement in town, city, state and nation for human 
uplift and betterment. 

Don’t wait for such movements to come along 
and solicit your support. Take the initiative yourself. 
Strike out bravely on your own responsibility. Lead 
off in some worthy enterprise. Put yourself and your 
church in the vanguard. The way to make religion 
work is to work for religion. 

To the minister, renewed and invigorated as he 
returns from his vacation, this rally week means get 
ready to preach; get ready to teach; get ready to lead 
your followers as you have never done before. There 
is more in you than you have thus far brought to the 
surface. Every time you do your best it is proof there 
is another and a still greater best in your soul awaiting 
your summons. Call it forth. 

Put yourself into your ministry this year with 
every atom of your strength, every minute of your 
time, every ounce of your intelligence. Men will 
respect you for what you are. They will follow you 
because of what you do. They will come to hear you 
because they know you and believe in you. 

Above all strike the distinctively religious note. 
Strike it confidently, positively, vigorously, consistant- 
ly. Be kindly, sympathetic, considerate and fair- 
minded. Don’t waver. Don’t be apologetic. Have 
courage. Be brave. Your people will heed you. The 
world will listen and take note. Get ready. 

John S. Lowe. 
A NEW FRESHMAN 


HERE are some hopeful things in this old world 
of ours which some people feel so sure is going 
to the dogs. 

By a round-a-bout way we have just heard the 
story of a Tufts boy, entering this fall. His father, 
an alumnus of that institution, is a public school 
teacher. He taught the boy at home instead of sending 
him to school. The boy entered high school for the 
last six months of the course, and was graduated at 
the age of fifteen at the head of his class. ' 

Then he went to work for an electric company at 
$30 a week, lived at home, saved his money and 
worked three years. Now at eighteen he enters 
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college with $3,000 in his back account. In addition 
the company says, ““‘Come back vacations.’”” When he 
gets his degree in electricity, the electric company 
will have a place for him if he wants it. 

Here is a fine story for Fathers’ Day, for Moth- 
ers’ Day, or for any other day. 

Here is an interesting side light on modern youth. 

Here is the basis for further discussion of the 
great subject of education. 


AN OLD UNIVERSALIST PAPER 


ECENTLY from Seattle, Wash., there came to 
our office a copy of the Christian Freeman and 
Family Visitor, dated Waltham and Boston, 

Sept. 20, 1839. 

Miss Stevens of Seattle, Wash., looking over 
the papers of her sister, Mrs. Start, who had just died, 
could not destroy the old paper and therefore mailed 
it to us. In good condition but yellow with age, it 
comes back to the place from which it was sent out, 
just eighty-seven years ago. 

_ It isa four page blanket sheet. It was made by 
men long since dead. It deals with men and events 
most of which have faded from memory. 

_ Few of us have ever heard of Elbridge G. Jefts, 
the printer, and of Jacob N. Bang, agent, “duly au- 
thorized to receive monies.” 

More of us know something about Sylvanus 
Cobb, editor, one of the strong men of the Universalist 
church two or three generations ago. 

The front page is given to the occasional sermon 
before the Rockingham Association of Universalists 
at Hampstead, N. H., Aug. 28, 1889 by Rev. Horace 
W. Morse. It was upon “The Station of the Religious 
Teacher and His Duties.”’ 

The second and third pages are printed with 
heavy black column rules as a sign of mourning and 
the leading editorial is on “Brother Thomas F. King 
Sleepeth.”’ His burial ‘‘on the day previous to which 
his brethren were to embark from Boston to Portland 
to attend the United States Convention” was on that 
account largely attended. 

Much space is given to the dedication of the 
Universalist Meeting House in Waltham, Sept. 11, 
with J. Y. Adams, E. H. Brooks, Mr. E. H. Cobb, O. 
A. Skinner, Hosea Ballou, Hosea Ballou 2nd, taking 
part. The same day a monument was erected over 
the grave of Rev. Wm. C. Hanscom, pastor of the 
First Universalist Society in Waltham, who died at 
the age of twenty-two. 

Less space is given to the rededication at Cam- 
bridgeport although Ballou, Bacon, Brooks and Cobb 
were all there. And no space is given to the dedica- 
tion at Weymouth but our friends are advised that 
they will be remembered next week. 

There is an account of a Sabbath School Celebra- 
tion at Cambridgeport and a “Letter to a Friend 
About to Be Married,” by E. H. C. 

In the “‘News Register’ there is the account of 
“A Grievous Outrage in Marion County, Ohio, by 
the reclaimants of a runaway slave.”’ Other items are 
“Another Victim to Rum” and “A Striking Fact’’ 
about the virtues of temperance. 

The ‘Great Western’ had arrived from Bristol 


bringing the London and Liverpool papers and there 
is a prediction that by October, 1831, there will be 
thirteen large and splendid steamships running across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The back page is given to Poetry, Miscellany 
and a Child’s Department. 

In one corner of the second page is this note. 
“The editor will be absent at the working off of this 
number of our paper and of the next. We shall be at 
the General Convention in Portland and on our 
annual visit to our mother, family and friends in Nor- 
way, Me. If our printers with the aid of E. H. C. 
do all things to public acceptance we shall deem them 
worthy of being trusted again.” 

Impatient correspondents are reminded — that 
they will be given space next week. 

In spite of the differences between those days 
and the days in which we live, something very human 
has been preserved in these yellowing pages from the 
past which binds us closely to our forefathers and 
makes us appreciate better the foundations on which 
we build. 

‘“RENOUNCING”’ HIS MINISTRY 


EV. STUART L. TYSON, a Modernist Episco- 
pal rector has left the Episcopal church and 
become a Congregationalist minister. Last 

November he sent his resignation to Bishop Manning 
and was received into the fellowship of the New York 
Congregational Church Association. Dr. Tyson will 
go on with his work for liberal religion under the 
“Tyson Lectureship Foundation.” 

About midsummer the correspondence between 
Dr. Tyson and Bishop Manning was made public. 
The most interesting part of it dealt with the Bishop’s 
insistence that Dr. Tyson must renounce his E\piscopal 
ministry. This runs squarely. counter to the belief 
of the Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, who holds that 
“a true Christian can go from denomination to de- 
nomination, and leave doors open between.”’ Neither 
he nor his broad-minded Bishop considered it neces- 
sary for him to renounce his Universalist fellowship 
because he took Episcopal ordination. 

One of the most charming things about Dr. Tyson 
is his sense of humor. He told Bishop Manning that 
he renounced his ministry in the Pickwickian sense- 
only. A part of his letter follows: 


“My own work is to endeavor to show the eager 
younger generation, wholly uninterested in ecclesias- 
tical dogmatism but by nature deeply religious, that 
constructive religious belief is altogether consonant 
with a hearty acceptance of every new discovery in 
the modern world. Feeling that I could carry out this 
work more adequately in the Congregational Church, 
on Sept. 26, 1925, I wrote Bishop Manning that I ex- 
pected to take this step. He reminded me that I must 
renounce my Episcopal ministry to which, following my 
reception into the Congregational ministry, I replied: 

“T am in extreme difficulty over the word ‘re- 
nounce.’ For to me such ‘renunciation,’ if the term con- 
notes repudiation of my ministry, can be no more than 
a form, a wholly empty form, inasmuch as in my heart, 
of course, I repudiate nothing. I am simply transfer- 
ring my activity from one branch of Christ’s Church to 
another, in which latter I feel I can do more adequate 
service. Needless to say I have neither been reordained 
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nor asked to renounce any of my beliefs, nor have I re- 
| nounced anything. However, if it will avoid publicity 
(and should there be publicity, I reserve the right of 
giving our correspondence to the press) I am willing to 
go through the form of ’reunnciation,’ asking you to 
bear in mind that it is done in a Pickwickian sense.”’ 
* Ox 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


HE centennial of the founding of the Christian 
Advocate, New York, was celebrated Sept. 9, 
1926, exactly one hundred years after the first 

issue appeared. 

The editors of other religious journals of the 
country were represented at the Centennial luncheon 
by Dr. Paul 8S. Leinbach, Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, 
and Dr. William:E. Gilroy. From far and near came 
messages of congratulation. 

The outstanding event of the Centennial, how- 
ever, was the Centennial number of the paper printed 
in two sections, one of twenty-four pages and the 
other of 168 pages. The latter is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the field of religious journalism. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photostatic facsimiles and 
hundreds of photographs. It has also an art gravure 
section of sixteen pages, a thing never before at- 
tempted by a religious weekly. Not only Methodist 
journalism, but the story of all Methcdism in the 
past one hundred years appears here. Or thirty em:i- 
nent writers invited to contribute not one refusec. 
Preparations began literally years ago. 

We congratulate the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We congratulate especially Dr. James R. 
Joy, the editor in chief, Dr. H. E. Luccock, contribu-, 
ting editor, and the ‘““‘Book Committee,” both upon 
the century of work completed and upon the paper 
they produce with which to begin a second century. 

What we said in a message of congratulation 
printed in issue of the Christian Advocate we repeat 
for the benefit of our own constituency: 


“The Christian Advocate is one of the exchanges which is 
read in this office. It is interesting and stimulating in itself 
and it holds up before us continually the ideal of what a live 
journal with strong backing can do in an age when many religious 
weeklies have gone down. 

“Growth from a subscription list of 27,000 to one of over 
59,000 in a period of ten years is a significant and inspiring 
achievement. Your brother editors especially are in a position 
to understand what is involved in such an advance. 

“In this Centennial year we rejoice with you and extend 
hearty congratulations. 

“More strength to the editor! More power to the paper! 
More success to the great old Methodist Episcopal Church! The 
three things are tied up together. 

“The Christian principles dear to all of us are pushed forward 
mightily by what you are doing.” 

* x 


LITTLE RED RUMP 


N the summer our chipmunk, which we have named 
“Little Red Rump,” sits on the old cellar door 
under the window where we are trying to write 
and invites us to throw him a peanut or some cracked 
corn or, at a pinch, a crust of bread. 

Then he will start work and never stop until 
every last particle of food has been carried under the 
‘stones and down into the little tunnel where he 


makes his home. In side galleries he stores his pro- 
visions for the long, hard winter. Had the writer of 
Proverbs lived at our hill farm and written where he 
could look out at our cellar door, little Red Rump 
would probably be in the Bible. ‘‘Go to the chipmunk 
thou sluggard. Consider his ways and be wise.” 

The chipmunk is the only representative in the 
eastern part of our country of a group of ground 
squirrels abundant throughout the West. + 

We have one of a richer brown color named after 
Linnaeus and one of a paler vellow color named after 
Richardson. Our little red rump belongs to the latter 
sub-species. But he has the stripes all chipmunks 
have, which the Iroquois Indians say were fastened 
to him ages ago by the slashing blow of an angry 
bear just as the chipmunk darted in his hole. It seems 
that there had been an animal convention to deter- 
mine how much light and how much darkness we 
should have on this earth. The bear kept singing, 
“Night is best. We must-have darkness.” But the 
chipmunk argued*for“both light and darkness, for 
alternations of night and day and division of time 
into days, weeks and months. He sang over and 
over again through the long night session “The light 
will come. We must have light.”” Then dawn began 
to break and the angry bear, say the Indians, pursued 
him to his home into which he dashed just in time 
but stripec for life. 

There may be piilosophers who wili take the 
bear side of the argument but we stand un the plat- 
form of Red rump and his forbears. Both things are 
good. We won’t be partialists on this light-darkness 
business. We will be universalists and take all as 
worth while. 

Soon the cold winds will come and the snow will 
pile up four or five feet deep over the cellar door but 
little Red Rump, co-operating with this scheme of 
things, will be sleeping in his gallery under the maple 
tree, under the rocky pasture, or down on the stone 
wall or brush pile. He knows that not only must 
there be light and darkness, but toil and rest—dashing 
and watching, years of beech-nuts and years with no 
beech-nuts. The wise man who made Proverbs for 
all time ought to have lived near our cellar door. 


* * 


THE ST. FRANCIS ANNIVERSARY 


AY we remind our Universalist ministers that 

St. Francis of Assisi died on the third day of 

October, 1226, and that therefore the first 

Sunday in October this year will be the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of this great event. 

As the anniversary falls on Sunday it will be 
easier for Protestant churches to celebrate it. 

There has recently appeared a little “Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi” from a Protestant standpoint, pub- 
lished by Doran and sold by our Publishing House 
for $1.50, which can be read in an hour or two and 
probably will be reread a number of times by anyone ~ 
who reads it once. The author, William H. Leathem, 
an English writer, calls Francis ‘‘a saint of the undi- 
vided church.”” Next week we shall publish a review 
and synopsis of this work. 

We would like to see a St. Francis Day service in 
every Universalist church. 
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The Fading “Isms” 


Principal D. L. Ritchie* 


(5 
» ¥) dawning new world so much as ecclesiastical 
“isms.”’ Their beauty is gone, their frag- 
rance has vanished, they are fit now only 
for the refuse heap. Whatever use they may have had 
in the past, their work is done and they must give 
place to something better. To those thoughtful only 
for the Kingdom of God in.the world, they are now an 
offense. 

This conviction has been forced on me by a long 
education. As a young minister in Scotland I learned 
that the Kindom of God was best advanced by co- 
operation. A group of ministers got together to think 
of the city. We conferred together; and were soon 
working together, playing together, and praying to- 
gether. All three activities gave us visions and con- 
victions of union, but it was the last that revealed how 
foolish to every high purpose our “‘isms’’ were. Our 
o-operations at once brought us all new prosperities, 
:and the city knew cleansing and ennobling energies. 
“Only the churches, exclusive in their pride and feeble 
‘in their exclusiveness, stood apart. Mental sloth, 
ecclesiastical complacency, and deadly dignity kept 
‘some outside. The living, enterprising, conquering 
churches were together. It was a great lesson to a 
young and eager minister. 

During the last three years of my young ministery 
there I gave much time and strength to the union of the 
Congregational and Evangelical Unionists Churches 
in Scotland, and saw it accomplished. It was my 
start as a Unionist. 

The scene was changed to England. A large 
church and a heavy pastorate, in succession to the 
late Rev. Dr. J. H. Jowett at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
burned the lesson deeper. There all the Free non- 
Episcopal Churches were together in the Free Church 
Federation of England and were trying to do great 
things for the city by dealing with bad housing, the 
drink and gambling problems, and offensive com- 
mercialized amusements. Some real progress was 
made, for these Churches together formed a powerful 
witness; yet making a new highway for the Lord’s 
chariot was hard and slow work. Somewhere baffling 
forces were active. The Anglicans—the other half of 
the community—stood apart, benevolently disposed, 
no doubt, to our efforts, but ready to be critical, if not 
superior. The Northern Christian Union was formed, 
a free association of Christian leaders—with the Bish- 
ops of Durham and Newcastle and the Free Church 
leaders as members and guides. Soon great things 
were accomplished. The united Christian forces could 
not be resisted; city and district councils listened 
respectfully; a great housing scheme, clearing out 


*Principal Ritchie is one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the United Church of Canada. Under the new form of orga- 
nization he has been elected president of the Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario Conference. Before union he was principal of the Cana- 
dian Congregational College of Montreal. As a result of union, 
this College is forming new relations with Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal Colleges and in the new combination Dr. 
Ritchie will have an important position. 


slums, was quickly on foot, public house licenses were 
restricted, public amusements were cleansed, and the 
confederate forces of hell in gambling dens and social 
vice knew that the cleansing wind of God had begun 
to blow. As with lightning flashes, it was made plain 
to me that our “isms” and unoly divisions and ec- 
clesiastical strife were destroying the nerve and cutting 
the sinews of us all when we set out to work the works 
of God. There, too, I learned that, after all, if I were 
to be true to scholarship, church governments of all 
kinds are only divine expediencies and utilities, and 
that that is divinest which best does the work of the 
Kingdom of God. ‘Isms’ were strippped of New Tes- 
tament authority. 

The scene was changed to Nottingham and the 
Headship of a Theological College. Its duties of neces- 
sity demanded concentration of effort on studies, 
lectures and administrations; but the call of God’s 
great public cause could not be altogether stilled. 
There, too, I had Dr. J. Brown Paton as predecessor 
and counsellor. He was one of England’s great hearts, 
a noted Christian social reformer and a revered Evan- 
gelical Catholic. He gave a lifetime to Christian co- 
operation and accomplished great things. 
Nottingham the two great Christian forces were at 
best only polite to one another. Mr. J. A. Balfour’s 
Education Acts threw gravel into any brotherly ma- 
chinery there was and led to bitter strife and to his 


.government’s and to his own overwhelming defeat. 


Each church no doubt earnestly did what it could, 
but the ancient and beautiful city of Nottingham by 
the silvery Trent lost much for lack of United Chris- 
tian forces, and we were all the poorer. Nottingham 
made me ready to be an Episcopized, Presbyterian- 
ized, Methodized Congregationalist. 

Again the scene was changed; and now to the 
stricken fields of the terrible and ghastly Great War. 
There one saw that ecclesiastical “isms’’ ought to have 
no place. There they at once stank in the nostrils of 
all right-thinking men, and made tens of thousands 
impatient with our unholy divisions. Indeed, church 
squabbles, where tens of thousands were heriocally 
suffering and dying for what they believed to be the 
sacred cause of liberty and humanity, made men not 
only impatient but scornful and contemptuous of the 
churches. It explains why many ex-soldiers are in- 
different now. They got “fed up’”’ and surfeited with 
the churches’ unseemly divisive courses, for in spite of 
appearances of a veiled concord the shameless spirit 
of ecclesiastical contention for priority, place and pow- 
er was there. One could relate many painful instances 
of it in ghastly circumstances, but shame even at the 
remembrance of them makes one forbear. Enough to 
say that one saw in the lurid conflagrations of war that, 
so far as great spiritual achievements were concerned, 
the “isms’’ were dead and stinking. Their presence 
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But in ~ 


amid the awful tragedies of the war damned them 


forever. I left France six months after the Armistice 
a confirmed church unionist. 

Once more the scene was changed. Four years 
of war-time and adventure with the strange joy of 


| 


living dangerously made it hard to settle down com- 
fortably in the old college at Nottingham. A repeated 
eall to work in Canada, with all the challenges of the 
new world, at last prevailed. The fact that a great 
church union of a distinctly new type was possible 
' Inade its own appeal and helped to lure me across the 
| Atlantic. If ever a country presented arguments for 
'the union at least of the Protestant Church it is 
Canada; geographically, economically, stratigically, 
| nationally, spiritually, everything called for a union of 
_ Christian forces. Indeed, so far I have not yet heard 
a Christian argument to the contrary, nor, in my 
judgment, a tenable one. After much delay and, alas, 


Peace by 
Arthur 


]HE intemperate ardor of some of the partisans 
mi 6of a good cause is often-times one of the 
greatest hindrances to the progress of the 
cause. Zeal outruns discretion and good 
sense. With eyes fixed on the desired goal, they choose 
to ignore immediate surroundings. Emerson was a 
philosopher but a Yankee. He advised men to “hitch 
ther wagon to a star.’”’ Some zealous reformers ap- 
parently have their wagons hanging in mid-air useless, 
rather than running usefully and efficiently the road 
of common life, yet with a star hitch that gives them 
vision and direction. 

So it is with the great cause of International Peace, 
the furtherance of which is the fond desire of every 
thoughtful man and woman in enlightened Christen- 
dom. Tempered zeal in too many cases gives way to 
belligerent fanaticism. If we do not take the paificst 
oath not to lift a finger to help the country in case of 
war; if we do not eradicate from our thinking any 
special love of our own country and substitute a 
“broad internationalism,’’ we are no friends of peace. 
Indeed, in some advanced thinking it seems to be 
necessary, in order to be a real peace lover, to sub- 
scribe*to the doctrine that Germany was the one soli- 
tary country that was entirely innocent of guilt in 
connection with the late War. (Vide, The Articles and 
Addresses of Professor Barnes of Smith College). 

Getting peace by passing resolutions seems to be 
one of the fond dreams of our day. Conventions and 
organizations are besought to resolve that there will 
be no more war. We are urged to “‘outlaw war,” and 
in many quarters there seems to be a real feeling that 
somehow, when we vote this way, that we have gone 
a long way toward the attainment of the longed-for 
result. But, unfortunately, voting to “outlaw war’ 
does not accomplish the outlawing. We might equally 
well vote to outlaw murder, robbery or selfishness, but 
the vote as such is only expressing a desire. The good 
Christian Scientist ‘‘outlaws disease,’ but to most of 
us disease seems to continue and we continue on the 
long road of scientific research and experiment to 
fight the inroads of tuberculosis and cancer. 

Nothing is gained by ignoring facts, and the most 
serious criticism to be made of the advanced pacifi- 
cists to-day is that they ignore the facts of history 
and human nature. It sometimes seems as if they 
were prone to create facts which they use as a man of 
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strife and a cleavage in the Presbyterian Church, the 
union was accomplished of three denominations. The 
result has daily justified the experiment. The United 
Church of Canada is a great and glorious fact, and one 
rejoices to be a member of a Church that has dropped 
“isms” and which in its name, at least, is simply 
Christian. a 

To-day all the voices near and far—the problems 
of the Homelands and of the Foreign Fields, to me, 
the witness and challenge of the Spirit—call for the 
burial of “isms’’ so that Christ’s Kingdom may have 
a better chance in this strife-afflicted world. O Lord, 
how long? 


Resolution 


W. Peirce 


straw to knock down by their arguments. They some- 
where discover in this country of ours a great body of 
so-called militarists against whom they fulminate, 
whereas to the ordinary observation such men are as 
scarce in America as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

Certain well-known facts must be faced when we 
think of universal peace. First and foremost is the 
fact that it is in exactly the same class as other ideals 
of the race—honor, purity, unselfishness, brother- 
hood. As a race, we are still far away from these 
ideals, and what we have gained is the result of long 
years of struggle against the elements of human 
nature that must be moulded and refined. It has been 
a long, hard pull, up-hill all the way, and there has 
been progress though the ideal is far distant. 

We have no reason to suppose that universal 
peace will come in any other way than by the slow 
process of change for the better in individuals of the 
race, whereby anger, desire for power, selfishness, 
gradually give away to serenity, humility, brother- 
hood. And the process will be appallingly slow. And 
the end will not come in our day, nor for many genera- 
tions. In the middle years of the Christian era 
people prepared for the millennium, which they dated 
the year 1000. It did not come then and is a long 
way off yet. Neither will peace come by resolving 
for peace or voting to outlaw war, but by the slow, 
gradual processes of enlightenment and Christianiza- 
tion that has brought the world so far as it has, along 
the way to the ideal,—from barbarism to civilization, 
from the ape to man, from man to the Christian man. 

Two great principles must not be ignored, prin- 
ciples in which all Universalists believe, the law of 
evolution and the solidarity of the race. God might 
have made a perfect world, but he did not. The world 
and men were left to work out their own progress from 
the seed of destiny planted in chaos and the soul of 
primeval man. When we compare the best type of 
man to-day with his remotest ancestor, we have reason 
for pride; but when we look forward to the ideals for 
man as exemplified in the life and ideals of Christ, our 
pride is chastened. There is a long road to travel yet. 

So, too, the laws of God and the universe seem to 
ordain that no part of our race can reach perfection 
and leave any considerable part behind. The world 
must be brought to a level and for this reason we send 
out missionaries. “All or none,” is a law to wkich 


Universalists give cordial assent. One selfish or irri- 
table inmate can spoil a good home. Men with mur- 
der and robbery in their hearts make law, police and 
prisons a necessary evil. Nations that are possessed 
with unweaning ambition for dominion or economic 
overlording make armies and navies necessary. We 
have not only to convert ourselves to bring in the 
millennium, when “the lion and lamb shall lie down 
together,’’ but we must convert the world,—and we 
don’t need to be told that it is a slow job. 

By ignoring these facts, the extremist hurts his 
cause and rouses the average man to antagonism to 
the whole Peace Propoganda. ‘‘Complete disarma- 
ment is our duty,” he says. Mr. Average Man look- 
ing about him sees that, in a world as this world is, 
that means the supremacy of the aggressive, the am- 
bitious, the selfish, the brutal, and the unscrupulous. 
“Take the pacifist oath, then we shall have peace.” 
Mr. Average Man realizes that this attitude for all 
our citizens would leave us hopeless and helpless, at 
the mercy of any bullying and aggressive nation. 
The individual citizen or nation may say “‘we are 
too proud to fight,’’ or “‘we will not fight because we 
have taken the pacifist oath,’ but the fact is that it 
is very likely to have to fight or perish. ‘‘I will not 
fight”’ with individuals or nations is a signal that in- 
vites aggression. In this present world, there are many 
things worce than fighting, tame submission to evil 
and aggression, and standing by without protest when 
others are “done in,” are among them. 

The extreme pacifist shuts his eyes, too, to the 
lessons of history. It 7s possible to find some wars 
by which the progress of mankind have been promoted 
and where disarmament would have meant world retro- 
gression. Our own history might enlighten them. 
After the Revolution, we disarmed completely; 
scrapped our navy, except the newest ship, which we 
gave to France, and in a few short years she was using 
it against us. Thomas Jefferson was for a time an 
advanced disciple of complete disarmament. He 
thought guns on the sea border would be a sufficient 
defense from aggression, yet he was powerless to pre- 
vent the War of 1812 and lived to see Washington 
captured in a war which he was compelled, by 
circumstances, to endorse as right. 

No, the time is not yet ripe for complete disarma- 
ment of nations, and will not be until all the nations 
of the world are lifted to a higher level and until the 
individuals of the human race have more thoroughly 
subdued their brute inheritance. We can not have 
peace by resolving that there shall be no war any more 
than we can abolish murder by voting that it shall 
not be or make the United States strictly temperate 
by merely passing a Volstead Act. 

Shall we then fold our hands and do nothing to 
promote the cause of peace because the goal is a long 
way in the distance? Not at all. Every Christian 
and every Christian organization should be working 
in that direction, but realizing always that it is not a 
thing of a day, a year or a generation, and with eyes 
open to the facts of history and human nature. The 
Washington Disarmament Agreement was a step in 
the right direction. In itself, it is a guarantee that 
there will be other agreements like it. The World 
Court wi!l be another step. Every Christian mission 
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to a backward people is a step. But the day of peace 
will come by steps, not by leaps, and certainly not by 
a thundering resolution. 

We all earnestly pray that there may never be 
another war, and it is our business to do all we can to 
prevent it; but we are blind if we do not concede its 
possibility. We can never be sure that our world will 
not be involved in another war until all the nations 
of the globe are wise, unselfish and generous,—not 
sometimes, but all the time. 

Some ardent friends of peace have attempted to 
controvert the argument that we need an army and 
navy for practically the same reasons that we need 
police. But the analogy seems good. What the na- 
tions should do to promote peace is exactly what the 
right-minded individual is doing to-day. The man 
who wants to live at peace with his neighbors refrains 
from giving cause for quarrel, tries to see the other 
fellow’s point of view, settles his disputes by friendly 
conference, or by calling in a mutual outsider, and in 
all things shows himself friendly. What more can 
nations do? And yet there may come a time when a 
man must defend his own rights, or must interfere for 
the safety and welfare of his dear ones, or to prevent 
the crushing of the weak and oppressed. 

So I regard peace resolutions as a mere gesture, 
good, perhaps, as a gesture may be good, and regard 
“the middle of the road,’’ as the safe marching place, 
half way between the pacifist, and the, to me, 
mythical militarist, a believer in the continued neces- 
sity of a moderate armament, a believer that by pa- 
tience and continuous effort the road will lead us for- 
ward toward the millennium. And while it seems a 
long road, we can be encouraged by the fact that it 
will probably never again be possible for a tyrant or 
king of a civilized nation to deluge the world with 
blood to satisfy a whim of ambition and that our 
world will never again see a religious war. We know 
in which direction the face of the world is set, and we 
can hope that as men grow wiser and better wars will 
be no more. 

But this happy time will not come by shutting 
our eyes and shouting ‘‘Ay.” 


“Long ages with Him are but as a day; 

A mountain a minute is hardly His plan, 

If he take time for trees, then I guess we may say 

He will doubtless take time in His making of man. 

Heigh-ho, then, let’s go: let ours be the breed 

That works with the God who is bound to succeed.” 
* * * 


WHAT YOUR HANDS FIND TO DO 


If you are sighing for a lofty work, 
If great ambitions dominate your mind, 
Just watch yourself, and see you do not shirk 
The common little ways of being kind. 


If you are dreaming of a future goal 

When, crowned with glory, men shall own your power, 
Be careful that you let no struggling soul 

Go by unaided in the present hour. 


If you would help to make the wrong things right, 
Begin at home! there lies a lifetime’s toil, 
Weed out your garden, fair for all men’s sight, 
Before you strive to till another’s soil. 
a Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire 
II Still Further North in Vermont 


Johannes 


%aQ\N northern Vermont, thirty miles south of the 

Q Canadian boundary and about half way 
across the state from west to east, is the little 

i} village of Morrisville. Vermont is said to be 
divided by the Green Mountains into two halves, 
and Morrisville is said to lie in the western half 
of the state, but no place in Vermont, I should say, 
lies just west or just east of mountains, but both west 
and east. Morrisville lies on a fertile plain surrounded 
by mountains. Mt. Mansfield comes in sight off in 
the southwest as soon as one climbs a little hill. Mor- 
risville is in the county of Lamoille, and has a popu- 
lation of 1,400 or 1,500. Competent people manage 
the business of the village corporation, so that it now 
owns its water power, sells electric power to surround- 
ing places, and furnishes its own citizens electricity 
so cheap that it can be used for cooking and cleaning 
as well as lighting the homes. 

The Universalist church in Morrisville, another 
dignified colonial meeting-house with a spire, stands 
in the center of things and co-operates with the com- 
munity by housing the town clock and fire alarm as 
well as in other ways. The Rev. G. F. Fortier came 
to Morrisville first as pastor of this church as well 
as State Superintendent, and stayed because he 
liked the place and found he could reach his field 
from it. The pastor now is the Rev. Donald Evans, 
a student in his senior year at the theological seminary 
in St. Lawrence University, New York. Northern 
New York, it must always be remembered, is the 
close neighbor of northern Vermont. 

Driving into Morrisville from the east, one can 
look far down the shaded village street and see a 
house at the end. This is the place which the Ver- 
mont Convention of Universalists purchased for their 
State Superintendent. It is next the town hall, di- 
rectly opposite the public library, in front of the high 
school and band stand, and at the intersection of three 
main roads. It is a quaint, rambling old structure 
with an enormous porch, spick and span with new 
paint and paper within, and a large barn attached in 
the New England way which Mr. Fortier uses for a 
garage. There is a garden, too, with delicious fresh 
vegetables ready for the table. One felt here that 
he was in the hub of the universe, or at least one of 
them. My first night I lay in the softest bed in 
northern Vermont, and heard the latest band music 
clear up to the Star Spangled Banner, the loud honk- 
ing of auto horns in applause, and the vociferous 
response of ten thousand engines, more or less, to 
ten thousand starters as the assembly broke up and 
started home. Let no one think our Vermont Su- 
perintendent does not live in a live little town. And 
the town has found him out, sought him out for 
many services, and put him on the Board of Educa- 
tion. His home is delightful, the hospitality of his 
wife and his daughter—the latter a senior now in 
high school—of the kind which does all and yet leaves 
one free. 


In Morrisville there are descendants of the Rev. 
Eli Ballou, a distant cousin of Father Ballou, who 
preached in Vermont. One man remarked that he 
had a greater hold on the affections of Vermont 
people than Hosea Ballou. We called to see a grand- 
nephew and his family. They were good enough to 
take a picture from the frame and give it to me. 

The minister, Mr. Evans, Miss Powers, daughter 
of the former Congressman, Miss Moody and another 
interesting lady called to see us. 

Our second day’s circuit was from Morrisville 
to Lake Willoughby, not far from the Canadian line, 
and back by St. Johnsbury, 130 miles in all. 

The route was up the valley of the Lamoille 
River on which Morrisville is situated, just as beautiful 
a valley as that of the more famous Winooski. We 
passed several solid old wooden covered bridges on 
the railroad—the ‘St. Johnsbury and Lake Champ- 
lain’’—looking like pictures of Civil War times. We 
were first in the county of Lamoille and then in Cale- 
donia. Turning northward toward Orleans, one of 
the northernmost counties, we crossed the water- 
shed. At the summit by the side of the road was a 
granite monument with this inscription: 

“Runaway Pond. In commemoration of the 
breaking away of Long Pond, June 6, 1810. Erected 
by the town of Glover, June 6, 1910.” 

The village of Glover lay on down the valley. 
Here we stopped to see a union church. The Uni- 
versalists, whose church burned, gave their lot for a 
play-ground, the Methodists their church edifice to 
be rebuilt for a parsonage, the Congregationalists 
their meeting-house for worship. The first pastor by 
agreement was a Methodist, the second a Universal- 
ist, and the third a Congregationalist. 

Here we met Mr. Murakuchi, a Japanese resident 
in the United States twenty-five years, a graduate of 
Oberlin, a successful Chautauqua lecturer and a 
Congregational minister, who often supplies churches 
for Mr. Fortier. He married a Universalist girl from 
Glover, Miss Cook, and lives happily with her in her 
country and in her native place. Here too we heard 
traditions of the Rev. Charles R. Tenney, D. D., 
whose father Rev. Timothy J. Tenney was pastor of 
the Universalist church, and who died at his post here 
when the boy was only eight months of age. 

In Glover, Ozora Davis, Congregationalist, head 
of the McCormick Theological School of Chicago, 
was born. 

Passing Barton we came to Orleans, once called 
Barton’s Landing, for what reason no one knows, as 
it isinland. We stopped to call on Mrs. A. D. Chand- 
ler, a contemporary and friend of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Mary A. Livermore, 
a valiant apostle of equal rights for women and a 
pioneer Universalist. She is now almost ninety-seven 
years of age. Her memory is good and we had an 
interesting talk about the fathers of our faith. She 
spoke of Father John Moore, and said that when he 
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died a Baptist minister of Concord, N. H., said of 
him, ‘‘He was a good neighbor and a good man, but a 
devil in the pulpit.’”” Then, chuckling at the remem- 
brance, she added, ‘“‘The better the apple tree, the 
amore clubs in it.” 

She described Hosea Ballou as a man “who could 
amake everything ‘so plain,’ ”’ 
who had done great work in Vermont. Of the father 
and mother of Charles R. Tenney she spoke with 
especial affection, and seemed proud to think she 
had held “Charlie” Tenney in her arms as a child. 

Just as the early Universalists were afraid of a 
creed and came to the Winchester Profession with 
reluctance, so they were suspicious of church mem- 
bership. Universalist societies were organized before 
1800, but no church until 1861. Mrs. Chandler was 
a charter member. 

At Orleans we were within eighteen miles of the 
Canadian line. We had planned to swing around past 
Newport and get a little look at Lake Memphremagog, 
West Derby and Derby Line, the home of the Bax- 
ters, but had to give it up. Going on eastward we 
reached the north end of Lake Willoughby, a little 
gem of alake rapidly becoming famous. Steep wooded 
hills at the upper end come in close to the water 
much as Storm King and the other Highlands come 
in to the Hudson at West Point. Over this lake 
from the Canadian wilderness to the north came the 
-~war parties of Indians in the old days. They went 
on into the Passumpsic River at the foot of the lake 
and from there into the Connecticut below St. Johns- 
bury. The gleaming waters, the bold headlands, the 
curves of the shore, are probably much as they were 
150 and 200 years ago, but I had trouble picturing 
the days that tried men’s souls. There were too many 
motors. Our luncheon out on the porch of Willough- 
vale Farm was too good. 

At West Burke on the Passumpsic John B. 
Watchee, president of the board of our church, told 
us this story: 

In 1904 the Universalist church burned. The 
‘society split over the question of rebuilding. One 
side wanted to rebuild. Another element wanted to 
sell and divide up the proceeds among the proprietors. 
A shrewd speculator bought up pew rights. It went 
to the courts and the decision was against division. 
For twenty years no majority for rebuilding could 
be secured. Only the old bell put up on the lot ad- 
vised people that it was church property. Then came 
along Will W. Marshall of Hardwick, Vt., and Day- 
tona, Florida, and offered to put up a church in mem- 
“ory of his father and mother, provided the society 
‘would get together and build the foundation. Mr. 
Marshall put in $8,000 and the society built a church 
for $12,000 to $13,000, all paid for. As the Methodists 
had become the one church of the community, and 
as they were friendly to our people, the few Uni- 
versalists said, ‘‘We will plan it to co-operate with 
the Methodists and not compete with them.” The 
new church is a community house. It provides a 
place for the village library. It has kitchens, dining- 
room, and a social hall. They plan a reading-room 
jater. And there is a beautiful little chapel for fun- 
erals and preaching services designed to supplement 
the regular services of the other church. 


and Eli Ballou as one ~ 


In East Burke also the community idea is strong. 
There Methodists and Congregationalists have united 
and E. A. Darling, a wealthy cheese manufacturer, 
has started an endowment for the Federated 
Church. 

Following the widening valley we reached Lyn- 
donville, where our commodious frame church is © 
closed and our parsonage rented. We have had 
strong men in Lyndonville in years past, and able 
ministers. The location of the church is central 
and the building in good repair. Passing the public 
library I remembered that here Elizabeth Hills of 
the Washington, D. C., church, came as librarian, 
and that here she ended her days. I went in and her 
successor, Miss Hunter, showed me about, and told 
me of her devoted, effective service. In Lyndonville 
Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of the Congrega- 
tionalist, was born. A member of his family gave the 
Cobleigh Library to the town. In Lyndonville also 
Theodore N. Vail once lived. 

If the Lyndonville church seemed dead, the St. 
Johnsbury church by contrast seemed booming. 
Work was going forward rapidly on a beautiful new 
parish hall. The Superintendent told of a $25,000 


bequest from Mrs. Woodbury to add to the endow- 


ment. 

The president of the Vermont State Convention, 
George C. Felch, is an active member of this church, 
and we called at his home, just across the street, to 
pay our respects. The Rev. T. W. Horsfield, pastor, 
was arriving that night, we were told, from his vaca- 
tion in Europe. 

St. Johnsbury has 7,000 people, but looks larger. 
It boasts of St. Johnsbury Academy, where Calvin 
Coolidge prepared for Amherst College. It has im- 
portant plants like the Fairbanks Scale Factory. 
What interested me just as much were comfortable 
homes with gardens, streets shaded with elms, and 
views up and down the valley. : 

Going homeward now we saw model banks and 
model community houses in places like Danville. 
We climbed Walden Heights, which looked like the 
main Green Mountain range of the state. Whether 
it be so in fact I know not. Headed west, we were 
traveling once more straight toward Mt. Mansfield 
and Camel’s Hump, and we had views which roused 
us, tired as we were, toward the close of a long 
day. , 
On this trip we talked at length about the origin 
of the Universalist Church in the United States. 
Usually we say that it sprang from the work of the 
Rey. John Murray, who came from England in 1770 
and in 1779 organized the First Independent Church 
of Gloucester, Mass. There were Universalists in 
belief, however, in Gloucester before Murray went 
there. There were Universalists before Murray in 
Pennsylvania, followers of De Benneville, a French- 
man who happened to be born in London in 1703 and 
who came to the United States in 1741. ' 

Mr. Fortier is convinced that some of the early 
Universalist churches in northern Vermont which 
made up the old Northern Association had an origin 
different from any of these others. One bit of evidence, 
he says, is that they took a different name. They 
called themselves the “Church of God’s Universal 
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Love,” or the “Church of the Universal Love,” or 


just the “‘Universal Church.” 


Our churches in southern Vermont Mr. Fortier 


says were due to the work of Universalists from Mas- 


sachusetts, and the churches in central Vermont 
largely to the influence of Hosea Ballou. To that 
Hosea Ballou country down the state we were headed 
on the morrow. 


Into Italy by the Back Door 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


meq TALY has several front entrances. One who 
ai comes in by the Bay of Naples cannot but 
feel that he is entering where guests are ex- 
pected. Brindisi, on the heel of the boot, is a 


Sore of postern gate for those who approach from the 
| east. 


The great railroad routes from the north, 
piercing the Alps by the famous tunnels, the St. 


| Gotthard, the Simplon, the Mont Corris, are artificial 
| but wholly respectable portals. 
| in from the mountains of Dauphine, over a pass that 
' has not even a wagon-road, not to mention a railroad, 


But one who comes 


must be said to have come in at the back door. And 


| that is what I have done to-day, climbing from Abries 


on the French side, up twenty-six hundred feet, over 
the Col Lacroix, and down five thousand three hun- 
dred feet to Bobbio Pellico where the road begins. 
The particular attraction of this region, apart from 
its scenery, which is of the best, is that it is the country 


of the Waldensians. 


I had been in Marseilles watching the in- 
coming and out-going ships, eating marvelous and 
mysterious sea-food, and visiting the Chateau d’If on 
its rocky islet in the bay where the Count of Monte 
Cristo and the Man in the Iron Mask and other nota- 
bles have been imprisoned from time to time. There 
is one of the finest views imaginable from the top of 
the chateau, but the designer of the dungeons was 
grossly negligent in the matter of providing either 
scenery or ventilation for the compulsory guests. It 
would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
provide a little balcony from each cell which would 
have made confinement there almost a pleasure, but 
instead they all look through narrow gratings into a 
dismal court. 

Two hundred miles by rail up into the Alps 
brought me to Briancon, at the end of a branch line. 
Briancon is surprising in many ways. The first sur- 
prise is to find that, in spite of its seeming remoteness, 
it is so old. One would have thought it would take 
centuries to find the place hidden at the end of difficult 
gorges which must have been practically impassable 
until roads had been constructed at infinite pains. 
Why should they build roads until there was a town 
to build them to, and how could there be a town until 
there were roads? The riddle of the chicken and the 
egg. 

a But the Romans found their way there and 
built a town, and Charlemagne passed that way, and 
through the Middle Ages it was a center for both 
trade and strategy. Half of the famous expeditions 
that have gone from France into Italy or vice versa 
have passed through Briancon—Hannibal, Caesar, 
Charles VIII., Napoleon, and others. On studying 
the map, one can understand it. The passes over the 
Alps, difficult as they are, are rather easier than else- 
where. If the difficulty was enormous, so also was 


the pressure of military and economic necessity. So 
they found a way. And on that way Briancon was a 
beautiful halting place. Two gorges converge to form 
a smiling little valley frowned down upon by lofty 
ranges. Two other streams enter this basin on one 
side, and the combined waters flow away to the 
south through a narrow passage. So you have a 
cultivable and habitable valley in the midst of bleak 
mountains, with five entrances and exits. 

The town itself is built on the sloping top of an 
almost detached hill at the upper end of the valley, 
defended by cliffs on three sides, and by a fort, a 
moat, a wall, and heavy gates with a drawbridge. 
The streets are narrow stairways down the center of 
which, through stone channels, flow little streams of 
water with startling velocity. 

The second surprise is the forts. There are forts 
everywhere. From a point of view two thousand 
feet above the town, and almost directly over it, [ 
counted six large forts occupying commanding sites 
on spurs of the surrounding mountains, besides a 
large barracks in the valley, three fortified outlook 
posts on peaks looking into Italy, and a masked bat- 
tery on the ridge behind me whose guns, with their 
long muzzles hidden by the daisies, pointed toward 
the road that leads from Italy, only eight miles away. 
The forts were built by Vaubau and are now happily 
obsolete, as most impressive stone fortifications are. 
Louis XIV’s great military engineer must have had a 
beautiful time fortifying the frontiers of France. One 
finds his work all through the Pyrenees as well as in 
the Alps. I went to considerable pains to visit the 
first of his fortifications that I came within reach of, 
at Villefranche, but since then I have been unable to 
avoid them without making impossible detours. They 
are everywhere. While the forts are probably worth~ 
less against modern artillery, the masked battery 1s 
relatively recent and the ammunition cave near by 
bears the date of 1900 above its door. The forts, 
antiquated as they are, are still considered as forts and! 
not as historical relics. They are, with one or two ex~ 
ceptions, manned with soldiers, access to them is pro- 
hibited, and the whole neighborhood swarms with 
uniforms. It looked as though France were expecting 
an attack from Italy before the end of the week. [ 
wondered whether Italy felt equally suspicious. Pre- 
sently I found out. 

A very intelligent Alsatian whom I met in Beane 
con said that conditions in Alsace are much-confused 
now. It is neither French nor German. He told of a 
university professor there, a teacher of German litera- 
ture, who had always thought of himself as a German- 
speaking Frenchman. Now that he is required to 
teach in French he is conscious that he has an accent 
and finds himself looked upon as a French-speaking 
German. 
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When I was speaking of my prospective journey 
across the border into Italy, a man volunteered the 
advice to be very sure that my passport was all right. 
He had been invited to Rome by the king of Italy to 
give some lectures, but was stopped at the border and 
sent back because of some technical irregularity in his 
passport. He showed the king’s invitation, but that 
did no good. Back he went. 

So I saw to my passport, and set forth toward 
Italy. 

Because I wanted to enter the Waldensian 
valleys, I did not take the road which runs directly 
from Briancon into Italy over the Col de Mont 
Genevre, but went south by rail a few miles, then by 
auto-bus to the end of the road, and, shouldering my 
knapsack and camera, climbed over the range as I 
have said. It was a beautiful tramp; none better in 
the Alps so far as I know. The view from the top of 
‘the pass was a tangle of mountains on both sides. 
Dropping down two thousand feet into a narrow val- 
ley of pasture, I approached a pleasant inn, the first 
and last inn in Italy, depending on which way you are 
going. A gendarme sauntered forth—a pleasant-faced 
boy with an evident disposition to be agreeable. Had 
I come over from France? I had. Ah, Beautiful 
walk and a lovely day after a week of cloudy weather. 
Then he saw my camera. His jaw dropped. But 
what’sthis? Why thisismycamera. Acamera! Why, 
good heavens, don’t you know————and a torrent of 
Italian that was much too fast for my receiving ap- 
paratus, but the gist of which was that cameras were 
prohibited on the border. This was presently detailed 
to me slowly and with emphasis. Carrying a camera 
was ‘‘prohibissimo’’. He called for my passport and 
examined it carefully. It satisfied him as to my right 
to enter the country. He only remarked that I did 
not look as old as my picture—which proves that he 
was a polite and friendly youth. Still, nobody ever 
looks as old or as vicious as his passport picture. 
But the camera. He called another soldier and they 
consulted. There was nothing to do but await the 
return of the corporal of the guard. Meanwhile I was 
under arrest and my camera was locked up. They 
were polite, but could take no chances. Three days 
ago two soldiers had been put in prison for failure to 
enforce the regulation against cameras, and new and 
stricter orders had been received only yesterday. I 
could eat luncheon if I liked while waiting for the 
corporal. I did like. Who would not after a dozen 
mountainous miles on the trail? And it was just 
noon. Other soldiers came in. It was the combined 
judgment of the guard that I would be sent down to 
Bobbio under military escort and my case turned over 
to the higher authorities there. 

Meanwhile there were plenty of people to talk 
with, the conditions of my imprisonment were light. 
Unlike the Count of Monte Cristo and the Man in the 
Iron Mask, I had the benefit of all the scenery there 
was, and there was plenty. A jovial muleteer whom I 
had met near the top of the pass saw my predicament 
-and said: ‘‘Why didn’t you give your camera to me 
up there? I could have hidden it for you in a bundle 
-of hay?” Another civilian commented: ‘These sol- 
diers are all South Italians. A north Italian would 
never have done such a thing to you.” A young 
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woman who was spending a few days at the inn, the 
daughter of a Waldensian pastor, gave interesting 
opinions of Mussolini, whom she both disliked and 
admired. He is giving Italy what Italy needs because 
most of her people are ignorant and need discipline. 
Those of us who do not need such stern measures 
ought to submit to them willingly for the sake of the 
majority who do. He is absolutely without personal 
ambition. Among her educated friends she never 
hears a word in his favor and they think she is out of 
her senses to defend him. She had expected to spend 
the summer in Paris, but could not get permission to 
leave the country because of the new edict which 
prohibits Italians from going outside of Italy for vaca- 
tions and pleasure-trips. This is to keep the money 
in Italy. (I had seen an announcement of this edict 
in the Paris papers but scarcely believed it.) Just 


before the Fascisti came into power she had accom- ~ 


panied a group of foreign friends on a trip through 
central and southern Italy and sometimes they had 
to stay in their hotel rooms for days at a time, by 
advice of the police, because of popular feeling against 
foreigners. Now any man, woman, or child can go 
where he pleases in Italy in perfect safety. ‘‘Still’””— 


‘she added with a laugh—“I couldn’t go to Paris and 


you can’t leave this inn till the corporal comes.”’ 

He came at last, after three agreeable hours of 
incarceration for me at a table in front of the inn. 
He was a big blonde, a north Italian, I judge, with the 
Lombard strain still dominant,—alert, intelligent, 
friendly. He went into the case carefully and ex- 
plained the whole situation to me again. When I 
pointed out that the camera was a motion-picture 
camera, more suitable for photographing people in 
action than military sites and fortifications (of which 
there are none on the Italian side anyway, so far as I 
could see) he saw a new chance for me. He evidently 
wanted to let me go if he could. And when he looked 
at my passport, he was greatly relieved. “Oh, so 
you’re an American. Well, of course, no American 
has any interest in photographing the defenses. It 
isn’t as though you were French.” So he gave me 
back my camera, released me from bondage, and told 
me to report to the military authorities at Torre 


Pellice and they would tell me what to do so that I 


could get back over the border without having more 
trouble. 

So I came on down the valley of the Pellice by a 
mule-trail which drops down and down through a 
series of tiny cultivable spots alternating with gorges, 
past microscopic villages poised like eagles’ nests upon 
crags, through the country which for seven hundred 
years has been the home of the Waldensians and the 
almost incredible ruggedness of which has been their 
defense against their enemies in times of persecution. 
It is a long way from Lourdes to Bobbio, but it is 
spiritually a still longer way from the intricacy and 
intolerance of the Roman system to the simplicity and | 
heroic faith of these most primitive Protestants. 

* * * 


Lands, intersected by a narrow frith, 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
; Cowper.’ 
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The One Indispensable Belief 


A. D. Belden, B. D.* 


MOR many minds to-day, anything like an elab- 
| orate theoretical creed is utterly impossible 
of acceptance; indeed in much popular reli- 

gion there is a strong anti-theological bias. 
More and more it is being felt that theology is ulti- 
mately a matter for expert knowledge, and the in- 
ference is readily drawn that salvation, for the average 
man at any rate, is not by means of theology. An 
increasing freedom of belief is arising therefore in the 
religion of the world. If many findings of liberal 
theology are questioned the liberal spirit is coming 
into its own. 

The average Christian, amid so much difference 
between experts, begins to feel that he has a right to 
exercise his own judgment, as between the arguments 
of one expert and another. Even in the so-called 
authoritative churches where doctrine is supposed to 
be more rigid and fixed, the differing skill of promi- 
nent teachers in presenting varied interpretations is 
slowly working towards greater freedom of thought. 

Now amid all this warfare of theological and 
religious opinion, it would be well for us to pause and 
ask—Is there not an irreducible minimum of Chris- 
tian belief? Where must one stop and draw the line 
between the Christian mind and the non-christian 
mind? Is there not at least one indispensable belief? 
Obviously, to be a Christian at all is to be in some real 
manner a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ; and it 
would seem to be possible to describe the one indis- 
pensable belief in the New Testament phrase: ‘‘Be- 
lieve in (or on) Him.” This belief in Christ may be a 
very different thing from belief about Christ. There is, 
of course, a point of contact between those two be- 
liefs, because until you know something about Jesus, 
and accept a certain estimate of Him you will not 
believe in Him. Yet there is also a sense in which 
the two kinds of belief are detachable, and the dis- 
tinction is rather important. It is possible to believe 
about . . . and about . . . and about Jesus without 
ever really resting the full weight of one’s life upon 
Him. I may, for example, believe many things about 
a chair—its beauty as a work of art may appeal to 
me—its economic value may be convincing—its sen- 
timental associations may all be happy—yet if I de- 
cline to trust my weight to it I can justly be accused of 
not really believing in it. 

Now belief in Christ is just as practical a matter, 
just as simple, and just as searching as that. If I 
trust in the chair I put my weight upon it; if I beleive 
in Christ I put my weight upon Him. I take Him in 
earnest as the Guide and Leader of all my activities 
of thought and life, accepting the consequences. It is 
that practical surrender to Christ as the last word 


*The Rev. A. D. Belden, B. D. of Westcliff-on-Sea, England, 
is the author of “Essays of Concern and Conviction,” “God’s 
Better Thing,” “The Greater Christ’ and other works. He is 
pastor of a Congregational church and a contributor to various 
English and American magazines. He is “a preacher of the New 
Evangelism of the Social Gospel for the purpose of bringing 
complete Christian salvation to individual souls.” 


about life which is “‘saving faith” the irreducible mini- 
mum of Christian belief. ¢ 

There are, however, several subtle ways of mis- 
sing this. It is amazing how subconsciously man can 
turn the edge of the sharp demands of religion. Re- 
ligious activity is not necessarily Christian activity. 
Men were religious long before they were Christian, 
and they can still be very religious without being 
Christian. They may worship regularly according to 
their own ideas of God. They may serve an elaborate 
ritual, they may give ample support of time and 
energy and substance to a religious institution, a 
Church of a kind, and yet all this activity may be the 
veriest sentimentalism if it blinds the soul to the 
need for a personal, practical surrender to Christ. 

Even theology, as already hinted, may become so 
engrossed with the minutiae of an intellectual system, 
that with all its elaborate information about God, and 
its skill in argument, it may be utterly devoid of real 
devotion to Christ. Knowledge without zeal is as 
fatally easy as zeal without knowledge. 

One of the strongest difficulties in the way of a 
real faith in Christ is the sheer difficulty of an ade- 
quate obedience to Him under modern conditions. 
The soul finds itself defeated so often by the inertia 
or by the wickedness of human society, that its own 
obedience can only be achieved at the cost of great 
sacrifice. There is no discharge in this war. It is a 
very weary, often deeply discouraging struggle, and 
the soul is tempted to sink back. upon a purely senti- 
mental heart-attachment to Christ, whilst living still 
after the manner of the world. 

Thus Christianity is apt to be beset in a quite 
peculiar way with the peril of a barren sentimental- 
ism. Sentimentalism of course has a certain value in 
that it does provide an opportunity for forming that 
closer bond of the soul with Christ which is achieved 
in perfect obedience, but to be so near and yet so far 
as this condition represents is sad and tantalizing in 
the extreme. To “have a name to live” and yet to 
die, this is the pity of it. 

There is, however, another and distinctly oppo- 
site kind of failure to believe in Christ. We may 
describe the former failure as the attempt to hold, to 
Christ without being Christian. But there is also the 
attempt to be Christian without Christ. Many good 
people to-day offer a vague, general subscription to 
Christ’s ideal and purpose, and add to that ;q. very 
brave struggle towards the goal, but all the time4they 
ignore the possibility of a close and personal. relation- 
ship to Himself. They see the glory of His, Kingdom 
but do not realise the necessity for Him. _ They, accept 
the teaching and think that they can dispense, with 
the Teacher. 

One can imagine how fpeths: to such people Jesus 
Himself would be. He would be the last to insist 
arbitrarily that attention should be paid to Himself. 
He knows how safely life can be left to teach the need 
of.that, and of these people He would say, as he did 
of another long ago: ‘‘He that is not against us is for 
us.” But just as the former type to which we have 
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referred trifles with the very power of God and fails 
to permit it a real grip upon life, so this type is striv- 
ing to build a Kingdom of God whilst ignoring the 
very power of God. 

The Kingdom of God ean searcely be built with- 
out Himself. One would imagine it would be the 
height of human wisdom to keep in closest possible 
touch with the very fountain and origin of power if 
that Kingdom is really desired. Human nature in its 
own resource is not strong enough to achieve the ideal. 
We may claim this as true in spite of the many who 
to-day are saying that the only solution is science. 
Only by the steady advance of scientifie knowledge, 
we are told, is humanity going to win free of its other- 
wise insuperable problems and find their ultimate 
solution. This assumes, however, that human nature 
can not only discover all it needs to know but will be 
certain to use its knowledge wisely. It is curious, 
therefore, to find that in an age which has practically 
given up belief in a personal devil and original sin it 
is science rather than religion that is raising the sub- 
stantial bogies. Modern psychology is speaking elo- 
quently and insistently of the urgent need of humanity 
to overcome the tyranny of animal instincts by ade- 
quate sublimation, and it is placing a new emphasis 
upon the pull of one’s racial history. Science, more- 
over, assures us that there is only one chance of es- 
cape from the tryanny of these fundamental instincts. 
Their simultaneous indulgence is a sheer impossibility 
under modern social conditions and likely, even if 
achieved, to destroy the organism. The only chance 
of escape,therefore,lies in the training of these instincts 
to a more sublime end or purpose—their diversion to 
refined and socially helpful forms of expression. 


Emergency Work 


=} HROUGH the president of the Belgian Red 

‘| Cross there has been presented to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross a beautiful silver medal, token 
%} of appreciation for aid extended to victims of 
the severe floods which during the past year inundated 
the brave little country. 

In the letter accompanying the medal, President 
Nolf* stated that “the whole country has been much 
moved by the spontaneous intervention of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross,’ and that the gift “had a most benefi- 
cial effect upon the national subscription.”’ 

American Red Cross assistance to other countries 
is governed, not by the.size of the catastrophe but by 
the affected country’s ability to meet the emergency. 
The Belgian Red Cross did what it could, but when 
it became apparent that outside assistance would be 
necessary the American Red Cross, in the name of 
the American people, cabled relief funds to the stricken 
country. 

On one side the medal bears the seal of the Bel- 
gian Red Cross and the inscription, ‘‘Aid to the vic- 


*Dr. Pierce Nolf was formerly professor in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Liege, and head of the great mili- 
tary hospital at Cabour, Flanders, during the war. He is physi- 
cian to her Majesty the Queen and president of the Belgian 
Red Cross Society. 
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But this cannot be achieved successfully if it is 
attempted in too direct and conscious a fashion. It is 
not possible for the soul to say: “Go to! I will subli- 
mate my instincts.”’ The operation becomes too self- 
centered to succeed. Some ideal must capture the soul 
and by its intrinsic beauty and power deliver the soul 
from its own morbid self-consciousness. And since no 
abstract ideal is warm enough or beautiful enough, or 
appealing enough to the imagination, to serve this 
desperately needed purpose, we must look for an ideal 
expressed in terms of personality. So we are led, 
directly, to the feet of the One Man of history— 
Jesus Christ—‘‘the Flower of God and Man.” 

Every soul, therefore, needs a Saviour. If thereis 
a soul that declares it does not, that soul needs one 
most, for Self is our enemy and one cannot escape 
from self but by a Not-self, by some ‘‘power not our- 
selves making for righteousness.” 

But to lay hold upon that power one must reach 
out towards it. It is this practical reaching out of the 
soul to apprehend, to receive, to clasp, to give itself 
up to this Power, that is Faith. Faith is not merely 
an intellectual ascent to ideas or doctrines, it is the 
launching of the whole personality including intellect 
towards Real Being—God, as naturally as a child flies 
to the embrace of its parent, as the steel filing to the 
magnet, as the bird to its nest, and the river to the sea. 

Christ’s demand for faith is not arbitrary. He 
can do nothing with us if we run away from Him. 
He can do everything for us if we are with Him, and 
faith is just consenting to be with Him, reaching out 
towards Him, giving Him a chance with ourselves, 
resting our weight upon Him. 

This is the one indispensable belief. 


of Our Red Cross 


tims of the flood, 1925-26; testimonial of gratitude.” 
The other side shows a mythological figure rising from 
the sea, protecting from rising floods a child seated 
upon the figure’s shoulder, and the inscription: ‘Let 
us help one another; the burden of misfortune will 
then be more light.” 

Service in more than fifteen disasters in various 
foreign lands this past year in behalf of the United 
States emphasizes the fact that all the glamour of 
foreign service which surrounds the American Red 
Cross did not fade with the war. Occasions such as 
those of the past year show that the Red Cross flag 
is still a familiar and weleome symbol abroad. 

Early in the year a severe flood in the state of 
Nayarit, Mexico, killed approximately 1,000 people, 
thus earning the characterization of one of the most 
destructive catastrophes to visit the American conti- 
nent in many years. The destruction and loss of life 
resulting presented a serious problem to the Mexican 
authorities. In many foreign countries America is 
represented by groups of citizens living there for busi- 
ness reasons or engaged in special work, such groups 
often including missionaries. Invariably these little 
little colonies know and are proud of the American 
Red Cross, and if misfortune occurs in their temporary 

‘homes they are always alert to form relief committees 
and act as outposts'of Red Cross relief. 
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This was the case with the Mexican flood. The 
Red Cross, in the name of the United States, sent 
$10,000 at once for relief work, this fund being ad- 
ministered by an American committee of residents of 
the region around Mazatlan, Mexico, and in conjunc- 
tion with the Mexican officials the funds and supplies 


' were administered with results that brought forth offi- 


cial expressions of gratitude on behalf of the people 
who were helped. 

Early in the past summer another flood visited 
Mexico, covering the poorer sections of Leon, a Mexi- 
ean town, and rendering 7,000 to 8,000 people home- 
less. Following a report to the American State De- 
partment in Washington, the Red Cross once more 
transmitted through that department relief funds, and 
for the second time earned for the United States an 
expression of thanks from the Mexican Red Cross. 

Later a Mexican Red Cross flag, faded and tat- 
tered from service, including a long battle record with 
the armies during Mexico’s civil disturbances of recent 
years, was presented to the American Junior Red 
Cross as a token of American aid in Mexican relief. 

In Belgium, winter rains caused rivers to over- 
flow their banks and large sections of that country 
became flooded, occasioning our American aid which 
was mentioned earlier. 

Late last summer, in remembrance of this ser- 
vice, the Belgian Red Cross presented to the American 
society the silver medal inscribed with the story of 
American devotion. This medal is now in the Red 
Cross museum. 

A terrible train wreck in Costa Rica, one of the 
five Central American republics, gave the American 
Red Cross a new opportunity for service, and this 
organization sent to the Costa Rican Red Cross a 
fund to assist them in caring for the injured and pro- 
viding for the families of the dead. Once more the 
Red Cross accepted, in the name of its own American 
people, the thanks of a less fortunate country for help 
given in time of need. 

Little Holland also shared with Belgium the mis- 
fortune of a bad flood during the past year, and the 
American people, through their Red Cross, quickly 
responded. 
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These are a few of the more recent events in 
foreign lands which have called for American assis- 
tance through the Red Cross. It is not the magnitude 
of a disaster, but the size of the country and its ability 
to handle the situation, which governs the American 
Red Cross in such work. Thus, if a country is able to 
meet its own misfortunes without our help, there is 
nothing for us to do. On the other hand, what would 
be a minor disaster in our own country perhaps is a 
serious happening in other lands, with which the 
people there may be unprepared to deal. Then is 
when our help counts. 

In international relief, like war, the thing is ‘‘to 
get there first with the most men,” as General Forrest 
once said. So the Foreign and Insular Operations Sec- 
tion of the American Red Cross must be ready at all 
times and for all occasions. It has proven its ability 
again and again in various neighboring countries of 
this side of the world, and in Bulgaria, in the Far 
East, Greece, Persia, Turkey, and such insular terri- 
tories of the United States as Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and the Philippines. 

The Red Cross has developed, as a measure 
against emergencies of all kinds, a reserve of more 
than 42,000 Red Cross nurses who are prepared to 
serve with the Red Cross in disasters, in epidemics, 
in case of war, when they are the reserve for the 
Army, Navy, and Public Health, and in other emer- 
gencies. 

- The recent conference of all the Red Cross orga- 
nizations of North and South American countries 
which was held in Washington, D. C., is a recognition 
of the growing importance of the Red Cross ideal in 
the world, in which the American Red Cross has been 
a leading spirit. 

While it was thus serving abroad in the past year 
the American Red Cross did not neglect its own people, 
aS was proven in more than fifty-five disasters of all 
kinds which struck all sections of our country. The 
New Jersey munitions explosion last summer was one 
such event, and there were many others. 

The opportunity to join the Red Cross and be a 
part of its great service to the world is extended in the 
Annual Roll Call, November 11 to 25, this year. 


Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 


I have gone the whole round of creation; 
I saw and I spoke; 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, 
received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork— 
returned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure: I 
spoke as I saw, 

Reported, as man may of God’s work—all’s 
love, yet all’s law. 


Father, we believe in the relentlessness of Thy 
love. We believe that Thou hast ordered Thy uni- 
verse in perfect wisdom, and that Thy law is abso- 
lute, admitting no exceptions and admitting no fail- 


ures. In our faith Thou art enthroned and in Thy 


sufficient scepter we have our abundant hope and our 
abiding consolation. Grant us this day wisdom to 
know that Thy Love and Thy law are one, and to 
unite ourselves with Thee, the All-victorious, in 
thought and in endeavor. Amen. 


Monday 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid!” 


Grant, O gracious Father, that each day may be 
for us a better day, a day of clearer vision, a day of 
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higher purpose, a day of larger accomplishment. 
Thus, growing old, we shall grow also wise and strong. 
Our times are in Thy hands, O Thou who knowest us 
altogether and lovest us altogether. When we quiet 
ourselves in Thy presence, we gain a peace that 
passeth all understanding and when we allow thee 
to bless us, we have a strength sufficient for every 
task and every struggle. Knowing ourselves to be 
in Thy universe, we are not afraid. Amen. 


Tuesday 
For I, a man, with men am linked, 
And not a brute with brutes; no gain 
That I experience must remain 
Unshared; but should my best endeavor 
To share it, fail—subsisteth ever 
God’s care above, and I exult 
That God, by God’s own ways occult, 
May—doth, I will believe—t ring back 
All wanderres to a single track. 


Our Heavenly Father, help us that we may be 
established in the truth. Sometimes amid the maze 
and mystery of the world, our minds grow weary and 
our spirits flag. Sometimes, in moments of weakness, 
we even doubt Thy sufficient sovereignty in Thy uni- 
verse. Help us to renew our faith. Help us to gain 
such realization of Thy all-embracing love and Thy 
all conquering wisdom and power that we may have 
absolute confidence of Thy success in the enlighten- 
ment and upbuilding of even the dullest and meanest 
of Thy children. And inspire us to seek persistently 
to guide,;’as we have opportunity, wanderers to the 
track of peace and power. Amen. 


Wednesday 


. . . What, my soul? see thus far and no farther? when doors 
great and small, 

Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should the hundredth 
appal? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of all? 

Dol find love so fullin my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt His own love can compete with it? 
parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the creator—the end, what began? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 

And dare doukt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone 
can? 


Here, the 


O Love that wilt not let us go, increase our faith. 
Increase our faith in ourselves, so that, in spite of our 
weaknesses and our shames, we shall persist in en- 
deavor. Increase our faith in our fellowmen, so that, 
however vile they may seem, however base, we shall 
crowd out indignation with pity and kindness and 
brotherly succor. Above all, increase our faith in 
Thee, so that, knowing Thee to be indefatigable and 
indefeasible, we shall have no doubt of Thy triumph 
in every life. How little is our love, O God, compared 
with Thine! How little is our power! May we never 
suppose that Thou wilt surrender where we ourselves 
would persist in mercy and in effort. Amen. 


Thursday 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power ex- 
pands? . 
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There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, the perfect round. 


Now, O Infinite Love, we still ourselves and know 
that Thou art God. When we listen, we hear Thy 
voice of compassion and inspiration; when we look 
up, we behold Thy paternal smile; when we are quiet 
we are aware of Thy beating heart of mercy. We 
desire at this hour the new life and the new hope that 
result from communion with Thee. We thank Thee 
for the assurance that comes when we make ourselves 
receptive to Thy truth, the assurance that in the work- 
ing out of Thy invincible will all that is evil shall be 
dispelled and all that is good shall be established for- 
ever and ever. May we now, with fresh vision of Thy 
fatherhood, be renewed in faith and power. Amen. 


Friday 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 


O Thou Infinite and Eternal Goodness, Thou 
who hast given us all high and noble aspiration, be- 
stow also, we beseech Thee, the power for its fulfill- 
ment. Impress upon us the facts that Thy law is 
not less, but more, than we have supposed, that Thy 
world is not worse, but better, that Thy love is not 
weaker but stronger. So may we be very patient with 
Thee. So may we be very hopeful for ourselves and 
our fellow-strugglers. Inspired by the certainty of 
final success, may we make each day one of firm resolu- 
tion, of loyal endeavor, of largeaccomplishment. Amen. 


Saturday 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted—wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

O Thou who art easy to be found now, we come 
seeking Thy heart of love. Thou who art more ready 
to give than we can be to receive, now we come ask- 
ing for Thy benediction. Sometimes we fail and 
sometimes we fall. Sometimes we almost despair; 
yet in our hatred of our own sins we find the witness 
of inherent truth and the promise of final victory. 
We hearten ourselves now with thought of the men 
and women of invincible faith, who have seen, behind 
and beyond every cloud of human folly and sin, the 
great light of Thy loving-kindness. We thank Thee 
for those who have scorned retreat in the face of dis- 
appointment but have marched breast forward, know- 
ing that for those who are allied with the Infinite there 
can be no absolute defeat. Especially are we grate- 
ful for and to that man of joy, who, in the face of the 
unspeakable corruptions of his time, proclaimed with 


~ all confidence the incoming of Thy Kingdom. Amen. 


The selections this week are from Robert Browning, called 
“the most optimistic of poets and most poetic of optimists.” 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The eleventh annual session of the Northern New England 
School of Religious Education held at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. was the most successful in its history. 
_ There was a marked increase in the enrollment, forty-five more 
Churches sending representatives for the first time. The entering 
class numbered 157. 

Manchester, N. H., had the largest delegation, twenty-nine. 
Nashua was second with twenty-three, and other New Hamp- 
shire cities and towns rep esented were Concord, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Laconia, Berlin, Rochester, Exeter, Derry, Franklin, 
Milford, Hudson, Newmarket, Plymouth, Goffstown, Peterboro, 
' Epping, Greenland, Weare, Deering, Hillsboro, Bristol, Suncock, 
Grasmere and Groton. Other States represented were Maine, 
Massac’ usetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Mirnesota. 

The students attended classes in the forenoon and evening 
in almost unbroken numbers and in the afternoon the faculty 
joined them in tennis, swimming, base ball, volley ball and other 
sports. 

A Caily bulletin was issued and Rey. A. H. Gilmore of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, formerly of Plymouth, N. H., was editor and 
he was also director of recreaction. In the latter role he was 
most ably assisted by Miss Ruth Dunham of Dorchester. 

Early in the week the Alumni Association of which Miss 
Martha A. Loud of Weymouth, Mass., is the president gave a 
reception to faculty and students and this did away entirely with 
the barrier which usually exists between the students and their 
instructors. This spirit of friendship was fostered by a picnic 
when the various classes elected or re-elected officers and chose 
members of the faculty for their sponsors, and by the get-to-gether 
socials the last hour of the evening session. The entertainment 
two of these evenings was furnished by the students who proved 
themselves to be entertaining and talented. A feature one evening 
was an informal talk by Alger Bourn of Exeter, a member of the 
1927 class, on a trip to Europe from which he had just returned 
and which he shortened a week in order to get back for the school. 
This is one of the many examples of the loyalty of the students. 

Our afternoon and evening was devoted to missionary rallies 
in charge of Dr. Brewer Eddy and Miss Ruth I. Seabury. In 
the afternoon Miss Seabury spoke especially to young people 
on “The Young Peoples’ Job” and Dr. Eddy on ‘“‘The Cost of 
Leadership.”’ Miss Seabury conducted a girls’ round table in 
the early evening which was attened by 155 girls and Dr. 
Eddy spoke at the boys’ campfire on “Living for my Country.” 
This was held at Campfire Rock, on a hill overlooking the cam- 
pus and forty boys were present after which Dr. Eddy spoke 
at a mass meeting in the Gymnasium on “America’s Greatest 
Gift to the World.” During the morning Miss Seabury met 
the teachers and gave up-to-date plans illustrated by material 
for promoting religious education in the church school. 

Saturday afternoon was a gala affair, all assembling on the 
campus for stunts by the various classes and faculty, class songs 
and cheers. The faculty was given the award for the best stunts 
and the 1928 class for the best song. Saturday evening a pageant, 
“Out of the Bible,’”’ was given under the direction of Miss Mary 
E. Slaughter, a member of the faculty. 

Sunday, the closing day, was as usual the climax to a week 
brimful of inspiration and practical help, beginning with a demon- 
stration Sunday school. This was followed by a service in the 
college church with special music by the faculty and students 
and a sermon by Bishop John T. Dallas of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of New Hampshire who emphasized the two simple 
tules of Jesus’ Life, “Love of God and Love of People’ as exem- 
plary ones for all to follow. 

In the afternoon a conference for teachers was conducted by 
Arthur H. Merritt of Boston, an organ recital given by Mr. 
Charles I. Davis Jr., of Scranton, Pennsylvania, the director of 
music of the school, assisted by the school pianist, Miss Frances 
Gove of Derry, N. H. 


The Dean, Miss Nellie T. Hendrick, led a special Live 
Service Conference for the students, the theme of which was 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,’’ and urged the students to 
give as freely to their churches and communities as the instruc- 
tion had been given to them by the faculty. The students re- 
sponded with plans they were formulating for carrying this out. 

The school closed with Commencement Service in the Col- 
lege Church Sunday evening. Rey. Alzert C. Thomas, pastor of 
the Creston Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, a member 
of the faculty and sponsor of the graduating class, gave the ad- 
dress on the “The Summons from the Summit.” The Dean 
awarded certificates to seventeen members of the preparatory 
class which is made up of boys and girls under sixteen; to 146 
members of the 1928 class for first year work; fiity-two to the 
1927 class for second year work; and thirty-four diplomas to the 
1926 class for completing the course. The class gave Dean 
Hendrick a bouquet of roses and a sum of money to the school 
for the scholarship fund. 

Two periods of worship were conducted every day, one at 
the beginning of the morning session which was led by Rev. 
W. A. Cate of Nashua, N. H., whose subject was ‘‘Mornings 
with the Master,” and the sunset service conducted by Dr. Earle 
B. Cross of Rochester Theological Seminary on ‘Some of the 
Mysteries of Life.” 

This school is strictly interdenominational both as to faculty 
and students. The Congregationalists were in the lead, and the 
other Denominations were Methodist, Baptist, Universalist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian, Union Christian Episcopal, Presbyterian. 

Two social events of the week were the Alumni luncheon 
and the dinner given to the Board of Trustees by the University. 

Notwithstanding the increase in numbers the usual Christian 
atmosphere was not lacking, but was even more pronounced 
than ever, equipping both faculty and students to go back to 
their varied tasks with new zeal and courage. 

The Universalists on the faculty were: Miss Mary F. Slaugh- 
ter, colleague to the president, National Universalist Sunday 
school Association, Miss Mary I. Chamberlain, field worker, 
Mass., Universalist Sunday School Association, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, director of religious education, Salem Universalist 
Church, Rev. W. A. Cate, pastor Universalist Church, Nashua, 
N. H., and president N. H. Universalist Sunday School Con- 
ference. 

The students enrolled were; Miss Helen Rice, director relig- 
ious education, Haverhill Universalist Church, Adele Needham, 
Kathleen Collins, Arlington, Mass., Mrs. W. A. Cate, Mrs. 
Jennie C. Woodbury, Mrs. Dorothy Damon, Miss Ruth Farwell, 
Thelma Taggert, Beatrice Lund, Alma Mansfield, Earl Hall, 
Gerald Daniels of Nashua, N. H. 

Rev. W. A. Cate was elected president of the 1928 class and 
Miss Mary Slaughter a sponsor of the 1927 class and Miss Mary 
I. Chamberlain sponsor of the 1926 class. 

* * * 


THREE CHAPTERS 
June 28, 1919. 


The Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles. French 
guards in smart blue uniforms topped by red-plumed silver hel- 
mets holding in check the gala crowd that is here to see the 
Germans take their medicine. Fixed bayonets gleaming in the 
guns that come through open windows, and a string of poilus 
lined against the wall, maimed potlus chosen for the gaping 
wounds which they will hold up to the German envoys as a 
symbol of France crucified. All eyes on the heavy, tawny yel- 
low table, built in the form of a hollow square, with high-backed 
chairs for the great men of a world which in this intoxicating 
moment of complete triumph seems made to endure forever: 
Clemenceau, Balfour, Lloyd George, Wilson and Sonnino. A 
hush; then a sudden shift of the crowd to face a narrow door 
through which come two bewildered Germans. The Huns are 
here!: Two nervous fellows whisked through the back streets of 
Paris to avoid a mob and led like rascals through dark halls into 
the sudden sunshine of this day of judgment. Bell and Muller, 
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Not a whisper in the crowd, not a word spoken at the heavy 
table, not a delegate of the conquering powers stirring from his 
seat in the slightest sign of welcome as these men enter. Only 
silence, and Bell and Muller shuffling forward, and then the soft, 
quite satisfied voice of Clemenceau bidding Germany sign her 
name to the white treaty on the table. * * * A scratching of 
pens. * * * The Germans gone again, as suddenly as they had 
come, and without a word on either side. * * * Then tension 
breaks—cheers for Foch, cheres for Clemenceau, cheers for Wil- 
son, cheers from a delighted crowd that pours down into the 
Versailles gardens to watch the fountains play and talk of a great 
thing done and a treaty signed and a corner turned and an end of 
fear and a world made right forever. 


Interlude 


War, now fought by politicians instead of soldiers; war over 
reparations, debts, mandates, national prestige; Poincare, the 
Ruhr, impossible demands, hot-headed ultimata, hatred * * * 
disillusionment coming gradually over the slow march of seven 
Vearsecn cn” 

September 8, 1926. 


Geneva. The Hall of the League of Nations. No bayonets, 
no pcilus and no red-plumed silver helmets. Just a room where 
men who work with realities and not with dreams can talk and 
plan and argue. Still no Germans. But a question moved: 
Shall Germany be admitted to the League and given a seat on 
the Council as an equal of the powers? * * * Briand, not 
Clemenceau, rises to speak for France. A ringing “Yes.” The 
roll is called. France is the first to welcome an ancient enemy 
into a new confederation; but the roll is called, and the answers 
come unanimously. Germany is voted into the League and onto 
the Council. * * * No fountains play in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and no statesmen dream of a conquered people lashed to 
terms of a conqueror’s treaty * * * but the world moves toward 
reality.— New York World. 


* * * 


JOHN M. MOORE CALLED TO FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Announcement has just been made of the election of Rev. 
John M. Moore, D. D., as one of the general secretaries of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Dr. 
Moore is to give his full time to developing inter church co- 
operation in local communities and in state-wide areas. 

Dr. Moore is resigning the pastorate of the Marcy Avenue 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., which he has held for ten 
years, in order to assume his new responsibilities. He is also 
president of the Greater New York Federation of Churches and 
formerly president and one of the founders of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches. Prior to his coming to Brooklyn, he 
had held the important pastorates of the Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Baptist Church and the Centennial Church of Chicago. He also 
served for ten years as Director of Missionary Education for the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

Dr. Moore has long been closely in touch with the interde- 
nominational movement, having served for four years as Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches. He is at present a member of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Administrative Committee, the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, and of the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

Intimate association with the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association adds a further element in Dr. Moore’s 
preparation for his new work. Before entering the ministry, he 
was general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Uniontown, Pa. 
At the summer conferences of both the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y.W.C. A. he has been one of the well-known speakers and lead- 
ers. One of his many other recent interests has been in ‘The 
Outline of Christianity;’’ he served as a member of the editorial 
board which has just published the first four volumes of this 
remarkable series. 

The election of Dr. Moore indicates a fresh emphasis within 
the Federal Council of the Churches upon the importance of 


local interchurch co-operation. It is felt by leaders in interde- 
nominational circles that the progress of church federation 
among the national bodies has been much more rapid than in 
cities, towns and states. The fact that Dr. Moore is to devote 
his entire effort to strengthening local co-operation may be ex- 
pected to give a pronounced impetus to the upbuilding of the 
fifty local councils of churches which now exist in various parts 
of the country and to the development of many new ones. 

Dr. Moore brings to his new task three notable qualifications: 
an outstanding success in local pastorates, first-hand experience 
in problems of local church co-operation and extensive contacts 
with national religious agencies, both denominational and inter- 
denominational. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Strange Birthplaces 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
held my hand as we walked abroad, and she saw what she re- 
cently called a Yeyow Tab, but now doth call a Taxi, even as 
you and I. And she inquired of me, saying, Grandpa, are all 
people born? 

And I said, Yes, my dear, all people are born. 

And she said, Is everybody born, every man and every 
lady and every little boy and girl and every baby? 

And I said, They all have been born. 

And she inquired again, Are they all born in Taxis? 

And I said, No, my dear, very few of them are born in Taxis. 

And she said, I heard Mother read in a Paper about a 
baby that was born in a Taxi. 

And I said, I have no doubt that some babies have been 
born in Taxis, but that is not the case with all of them. 

And with some difficulty she accepted the Limitation im- 
plied in my statement. And yet, the fact that she had heard of 
one child as having been Born in a Taxi had impressed her 
memory with the idea that Taxis are places where people are or 
may be born. 

Now in this she was not alone. For the Art of Easy Gen- 
eralization is easily acquired and widely possessed. I once met 
a Russian who affirmed that he could identify Americans, and he 
did not believe me to be one, for, said he, All Americans put 
Mustard in their Coffee. And I learned that he had seen one 
man whom he believed to be an American who put what he 
thought to be Mustard into what Europeans think to be Coffee, 
and he never doubted thereafter that he could tell an American 
in that fashion. And I have known Americans who say that 
All Japanese are Tricky, or that All Turks are cruel, or that All 
Negroes steal. 

There was once a Cretan, whom Saint Paul cited, who 
affirmed that All Cretans are liars. But how could he have 
known that all Cretans were liars till he knew whether each 
and every Cretan was a Liar, himself included? And if All Cre- 
tans were liars, then he was a liar. And if he was a liar, then he 
may have lied when he said that All Cretans were liars. 

For all generalizations are untrue, unless it may be this one 
and this generalization may be a Stray Taxi in which nothing 
whatever was born. 

Wherefore be not too ready to draw wide conclusions as to 
Birthplaces or as to the character of the sons of men wherever 
they be born. 

Dearly beloved, all men are not born in Taxis. 

* * ob 


THE COURTESIES OF THE ROAD 

The motorist was quite certain*he had not been exceeding 
the speed limit, says the Motor Magazine, and so he was aston- 
ished when the village policeman held up his hand and brought 
him to a standstill. 

“Say,” protested the driver, “I wasn’t doing more than ten 
miles an hour—I swear it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” replied the officer. “But I’d be obliged 
if you’d lend me a few drops of gasoline. I’m going to a wedding 
to-morrow and I want to clean my gloves.” 
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International Week at Chautauqua 


The News Story 
Sidney L. Gulick 


As in previous years, a week full of trenchant thought and 
inspiring vision on world problems was deeply appreciated by 
large audiences during the six days of the Institute on Interna- 
tional Relations from the Christian Point of View. This Insti- 
tute, held under the auspices of the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches, took 
place the last full week in August. Under the guidance of a 
dozen expert leaders a wide range of topics was considered. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody led off with ‘World Friendship 
Among Children,” a topic near to her heart. As chairman of the 
Committee of this name recently instituted by the Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill, she presented the pro- 
posal to send Doll Messengers of Friendship to Japan, a proposal 
that was received with enthusiasm by representative leaders from 
all parts of the country. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Maine and President of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, dealt with the place of education in 
the world peace program, while Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer pre- 
sented a remarkably lucid description of the so-called “religious’”’ 
situation in Mexico. 

Beside Mrs. Peabody two women occupied the platform of 
the Amphitheater, Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, whose address on 
“Tslam at the Crossroads’ received high commendation, and Mrs. 
Nancy Schoonmaker, who delivered an interesting lecture on 
“Women and World Peace.” 

The one speaker from abroad was the Rev. Edward Shillito, 
whose two thoughtful and informing addresses on ‘‘The British 
Empire and World Peace” gave all who heard a new appreciation 
of the achievements and ideals as well as the problems of that 
remarkable “Commonwealth of Nations.” 

“The Japanese Problem from the Hawaiian Point of View”’ 
by the Rev. Albert W. Palmer, formerly of Union Church, Hono- 
lulu, and now of Oak Park, Illinois, was fresh and illuminating, 
while his address on ‘‘Creating a Friendly World”’ set forth with 
remarkable clearness the factors essential to world peace. 

Two addresses dealt with over-sea questions, that by the 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, presenting the “Problem of Relig- 
ious Minorities in Europe,” and that of C. C. Batchelder, dis- 
cussing the question ‘‘Should the United States Grant Immediate 
Independence to the Philippines?” Each revealed expert know]l- 
edge of the situation. Mr. Batchelder, for two years Secretary 
for the Interior under Governor Harrison, has come to the con- 
clusion that a “dominion’’ form of government is the true solu- 
tion of that problem, since it unites complete local autonomy 
with international security. 

Among the topics frequently to the fore in many addresses 
was that of disarmament. Especially timely, therefore, was the 
address by the Rev. Walter W. VanKirk on “New Factors in 
Disarmament.” 

A new feature of the Institute this year were the three 
“forum discussion” periods each day under the leadership re- 
spectively of Mrs. Emrich and myself for the older folk and Mr. 
VanKirk for the young people. The attendance in these forums 
was surprisingly large, in view of the many other meetings with 
alluring topics. 


* * 


Educating Children for Peace 


Dramatically Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, chairman of the 
Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
declared that the way to international friendship and goodwill 
between nations lies through the children of all nations. Educa- 
tion in peace is the first step, she said. 

“What can we do to educate our children in the way of 
peace?” asked Mrs. Peabody. “First of all we must establish 
peace in our own hearts. 


“As Christians we must do this, for the only possible inter- 
national friendship came down to us by way of the cross of 
Christ. All the known nations of the world were represented in 
the coming of the Christ Child; Europe was there through the 
Roman Ruler; Asia through the Wise Men of Persia or India; 
Israel through Mary of the line of David; and Africa was the 
haven to which the young child was taken for safety. 

“Heaven itself joined with the song of the angels in the 
coming of the Savior of the world. ‘Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, for unto you is 
born this day a Savior who is Christ the Lord. Glory to God in 
the Highest and on earth peace, good will toward men,’ or, as it 
should read, ‘to men of good will.’ 

“Through His ministry He reached men and women of 
every kind with no discrimination against any race, and after 
His resurrection came the great commission which His Church 
is endeavoring to obey in the preaching of the Gospel to all 
nations, a Gospel of peace and good will. If this Gospel is to be 
preached it cannot go hand in hand with war. We must inevi- 
tably take our choice and if we choose peace we must see that 
our children are trained in the way of peace.” 


* * 


The Problems of Turkey 


“American educational, missionary, philanthropic, financial 
and commercial workers in Turkey are strongly in favor of the 
ratification by the United States Senate of the treaty with Tur- 
key,” declared Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich of New York. 

Mrs. Emrich, who is an associate secretary of the commis- 
sion, spent sixteen years in the Near Hast. She is said by church 
leaders to be an authority on that section of the world. 

“There is no more controversial subject before us to-day,’” 
said Mrs. Emrich, “than the question of what our relation to the 
new government of Turkey should be. It seems to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to lay aside old prejudices and the backward-. 
looking habit and to believe that the intolerance and fanaticism 
that have characterized the Turk in the past can be really under- 
going changes so remarkable that they leave us bewildered. 

“Of deep significance, however, is the fact that workers in: 
Turkey, whether in educational, missionary, philanthropic, finan- 
cial or commercial work, are strongly in favor of the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the treaty with Turkey. These 
are the people who have seen the most and understand most: 
deeply and sympathetically what Turkey is trying to do. 

“Tf the realities that have faded us in Turkey within the 
past three years had been prophesied five years ago we would 
have called them dreams of a disordered mind. 

“Let us list some of the changes, far-reaching in their pos- 
sibilities, without embellishment and without superlatives. 

“The abolition of the Caliphate which has removed for all 
time the menace of Pan-Islam. 

“The separation of the State from the domination of re- 
ligion. 

“The closing of the old Mosque schools, which were centers 
of fanatical teaching, and the reorganization and secularization. 
of education. 

“The adoption of a new code of laws, patterned on the 
Swiss, repudiating the authority of Islam. 

“The branding of polygamy as illegal and the reorganization 
of the social life of Turkey on a basis of equality of the sexes. 

“The translation of the Koran into Turkish. 

“The adoption of the Western calendar, from the birth of 
Christ, instead of the Hegira of Mohammed, a stepping forward 
six centuries from December 31, 1341, to January 1, 1926. 

“The emancipation of women, endorsed by the government 
and recognized as an essential of progress. 

“The attempt to come abreast of Western civilization as 
shown in drastic reforms in dress and in the fields of science, 
agriculture and economics. 
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“There is an intensity of nationalism in Turkey that we fail 
to understand. The Turks’ new consciousness that they have 
been different and that their civilization has been behind that 
“of the West makes them supersensitive to an unusual degree. 
But they have been persistent and fearless, braving the antago- 
nism of conservative Islam and the criticism of the West. They 
are making mistakes, to be sure, and probably more will be made 
in the future. These are to be expected. Instead of scorn, 
ridicule and unbelief, should not our attitude be one of patience 
and understanding with this country that is showing its desire to 
move forward? 

“In all history there has perhaps never been a movement 
that offered greater opportunity for Christian effort than the 
Church has to-day in the Near East. The field is swept clean of 
traditions that bound it. A Moslem government has thrown 
aside the rule of Islam, has emancipated its women, and by its 
persistent desire for Western civilization has opened the way for 
the entrance of Christian ideals. 

“T hold no brief for the Turk and his deeds of the past. I 
do hold the strongest brief for the future peace of the world 
which will come the more surely from our recognition and appre- 
ciation of the efforts of a nation to throw off the old shackles of 
ignorance and fanaticism and to move up into the civilization of 
the world. : 

“The backward look that shuts Turkey out will strengthen 
misunderstandings, race prejudices and intolerances. The for- 
ward look that draws Turkey in is toward the future peace of 
the world and will prove the answer of Christian influence in the 
Near East.” 


* * 


The Japanese Problem 


Hawaii was characterized as “‘an interracial laboratory” and 
as ‘an observatory in the middle Pacific’ by Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer of the First Congregational Church at Oak Park, Illinois. 

“Hawaii is a land of interracial goodwill,” said Dr. Palmer, 
speaking on ‘The Japanese Problem from an Hawaiian View- 
point.” 

“There are no jim-crow cars, there has never been a race 
riot or a lynching. Schools, restaurants, hotels, barber-shops 
cater as elsewhere to varying economic levels but draw no racial 
lines. This inter-racial kindliness is due partly to the fact that 
the Hawaiians, a brown-skinned race, have never been enslaved. 

“From the vantage point of Hawaii, especially if supple- 
mented by an occasional trip to Japan, one may gain a new and 
deeper respect for Japanese civilization. Too many Americans 
regard Japan as a precocious infant in the family of nations—as 
if she had suddenly in a few years acquired civilization. She has 
acquired certain parts of our civilization (some rather dubious 
ones like beer and battleships) in the last few years, but she was 
able to do so because she was already civilized—had the trained 
mind and the disciplined soul. She simply reached over from a 
level and appropriated such products of our civilization as seemed 
to her good, or, if not good, yet necessary. 

“Looking at the Japanese problem in a three-fold way it is 
first of all the problem of Japan at home—her own problem. It 
has been, ever since the sixteenth century, primarily a problem 
of security from white aggression such as gobbled up India and 
partitioned China into spheres of influence—a problem of com- 
manding respect and equality of treatment from the Western 
Powers. To attain security Ieyasu closed her ports and made 
Japan a hermit nation for over two hundred and fifty years. 
He had heard how Spanish and Portuguese adventurers com- 
bined trade, missions and conquest and he expelled trader and 
friar impartially, not because he disliked trade or disapproved of 
Jesus but because he feared piracy and conquest. 

“To this major problem of Japan is now added another 
one—the pressure of increasing population—a net gain of some 
say 600,000 and some say 700,000 a year. Both problems to- 
gether make Japanese statesmen look for expansion and expan- 
sion takes three forms. One is territorial—witness Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria. Another is industrial—witness her factory 


cities and the penetration of Asia and America with Japanese 
goods. The third is expansion through immigration—witness 
the Japanese knocking at the gates of other lands. 

“Wmigration as a solution to Japanese problems at home 
faces great difficulties in the inhospitable temper of Australia and 
America, though South America still seems open—for how long 
no one can tell. Moreover sociologists say that emigration is no 
solution for over-population. A people given to over-population 
will fill up the gaps as fast as they are emptied. 

“Two solutions remain. One is birth control and the other 
is increased industrial efficiency, and the two are closely allied. 
A rising standard of living always brings a decreasing birth rate, 
and only industrial efficiency can give Japan better standards of 
living. There is evidence that this process is already going on, 
In the meantime the peril of the situation is that over-crowding 
and jingoism, combined with irritation over rebuff to attempted 
emigration, might result in an explosion of popular wrath which 
might force the government into war, or that a short-sighted 
government might prefer war to the deluge. And for Japan 
almost any conceivable war would be a tragedy. Her hope lies 
in peace, birth control, industrial efficiency and an open market. 

“The problem of Hawaii will move forward to solution hap- 
pily and the young people of Japanese race there will make good 
American citizens provided, and this is an important qualifica- 
tion, provided they are treated fairly and without discrimination 
and also provided, and this is equally important, that the govern- 
ments at Washington and Tokio get along together amicably and 
Hawaiian-born Americans of Japanese parents are not made 
self-conscious by suspicion and criticism. 

“The most delicate and difficult part of the problem is that 
to be found in mainland United States, not only on the Pacific 
Coast but in the general public sentiment of the country. Let 
me say in advance that, as a Californian by education and many 
years’ residence,-I am not for a moment advocating immigration 
of Japanese laborers to America. I think such immigration would 
be unwise and unfortunate both for Japan and the United States. 

“Human nature being what it is, and race prejudice being 
what is is, it is certainly wiser that Japanese and Americans 
should not try to live in the same area. Of course the experience 
of Hawaii may prove that this can be done, but there the prob- 
lem is not complicated by economic competition. There is no 
white labor in Hawaii but white labor on the mainland is a very 
important element in the Asiatic exclusion sentiment on the 
Pacifie Coast. Combine race prejudice and economic competi- 
tion and you have a very explosive mixture indeed. Until we 
have settled the race problem in the Eastern and Southern states, 
let us not invite another and more delicate one on the Pacific 
Coast. 

“But almost everything depends on how this restriction of 
Japanese immigration is achieved. For hundreds of years we 
have to live together around the Pacific ocean with the Japanese 
people. Some critical day it may be important for us to count 
upon their friendship rather than their enmity. Japan would 
not want immigration forced on her and by the same token she 
is not going to insist on forcing immigration on other nations. 
The Golden Rule is perfectly logical to the Japanese mind. 
What Japan does object to is discrimmination on racial lines 
setting her apart from all other nations. 

“Here is the most critical point in the Japanese problem: 
how to get American public opinion, and after that the Congress 
of the United States, to realize the desirability of Japanese 
friendship and good will and, to that end, the importance of re- 
pealing legislation which by its discrimmination places them in 
a different category from other nations, thereby injuring their 
self-respect and ignoring their long and consistent struggle for 
recognition as equals in the family of nations. How to get public 
opinion and Congress to realize that this can be done without 
opening any flood-gates of Oriental immigration while, at the 
same time, winning the gratitude, confidence and friendship of a 
people whose co-operation and good will we have every reason, 
commercial and political, to desire—this is the immediate and 
practical task before us.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ADDITIONAL LIGHT ON WALTER FERRIS 


To the Ecitor cf the Leacer: 

In the archi.cs o the Universalist General Convention there 
are two old documents which throw added light upon the charac- 
ter of Walter Ferris, to whom you referred editorially last week. 
One of these is an extract from his Cairy, in his own handwriting, 
and the other is the original Winchester Profession of Belief and 
Articles of Association, also in his handwriting. 

Universalists generally will be interested in this description 
of the Winchester Convention which is given to us by Mr. 
Ferris. 

“T arrived at Winchester on the 20th. I had not, before my 
arrival :at Winchester, teen favored with an opportunity to con- 
sult with all the brethren of the committee appointed with me at 
the preceding convention to draw up a plan of fellowship. I had 
drawn one, however, and brought it with me. It was not so par- 
ticular in some respects, both with regard to doctrine and eccles- 
jastical regulations, as I could have wished. It was, however, as 
full as I had reason to hope the brethren of the convention at 
large would agree to accept of. And I thought it would be much 
better than none; especially as I had so drawn it as to leave 
liberty to the several churches or to smaller associations of 
churches, if such should be formed within the limits of the general 
association, to adopt any more full or particular plan as they 
should see best, provided it was not contradictory to the general 
plan. 

“When I produced the plan which I had drawn to the rest 
of the committee they agreed to it with very little amendment, 
and laid it before the convention, which was the most numberous 
I had ever attended. When it was laid before the convenion I 
had the pleasure of seeing it instantly assented to by the brethren 
‘who had opposed me the year before at Strafford. They saw 
nothing in it of that tendency to divide the association which 
they had been afraid of, but were convinced that it would rather 
tend to strengthen our union. But the Rev. Noah Murray, 
from the north part of Pennsylvania, who had never before at- 
tended one of our conventions, though he had long been a preach- 
er of our order, objected in a new and singular manner against 
having any written form at all. He said much on the subject 
-and enlivened his pleas by quaint similitudes, drawn from calves, 
bulls, halfbushels, etc., in which I thought he displayed more wit 
than solid sense and more pathos than sound reasoning. But as 
he was a venerable old preacher, a man of real natural abilities, 
and possessed in some degree of a winning address, he was fol- 
‘lowed immediately by a number of other brethren who had not 
attended at Strafford the year before, amongst whom was the 
Rev. Mr. Glover of Newton in Connecticut. These brethren 
all seemed to approve of the plan which we had produced as to 
its substance both with regard to doctrine and external regula- 
tions, but argued that it would be of no utility, if not of dangerous 
tendency, to commit that or any other form.” 

The only difference in the Profession of Belief that I notice 
is that in the last clause where we say ‘Believers ought to be 
-eareful to maintain good order and practice good works,” the 
-original document says, “‘We ought to be careful.”’ There is only 
a shade of difference but it is rather to the advantage of the origi- 
‘nal document. 

The explanation following the Profession of Belief throws 
light on the circumstances connected with its adoption. It is a 
clear affirmation that the early Universalists considered them- 
selves a separate denomination. It is as follows: 

“As we believe these to be truths which deeply concern the 
honor of the divine character, and the interest of men, we hereby 
declare that we continue to consider ourselves and our associates 
in fellowship a sect or denomination of Christians distinct and 
‘separate from those who do not adopt the whole of this profes- 
‘sion of belief and unite with us in our associations. And, as a 
distinct denomination, we continue to claim the authority of 
exercising amongst ourselves that ecclesiastical discipline for the 


glory of God in the good of the church which Christianity requires. 
And we continue to claim the external privileges which, according 
to the free constitution of our country, every denomination is 
entitled to enjoy. Yet while we, as an association, adopt a gen- 
eral pro‘ession of belief and plan of church government, we leave 
it to the several churches and societies, with smaller associations 
of churches if such should be formed, within the limits of our 
geceral association to continue or adopt within themselves such 
more particular articles of faith or modes of discipline as may 
appear to them best, under their particular circumstances, pro- 
vided they do not disagree with our general profession and plan. 
And, while we consider that every church possesses within itself 
all the powers of self government, we earnestly and affectionately 
recommend it to every church, society, or particular association, 
to exercise the spirit of christian meekness and charity towards 
those who have different modes of faith or practice, that where 
the brethren cannot see alike, they may agree to differ, and 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

The General Association is called the General Association 
of Universalists of the New England States. The last paragraph 
of the plan of this Association is as follows: d 

“The Association reserves to itself under the direction of 
that divine wisdom which was to accompany the followers of 
Christ to the end of the world to the right of making hereafter 
such alterations or amendments of their general plan as circum- 
stances may require.” 

Reger F. Etz. 


* * 


MERGER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In every group there is a broad or liberal element and a nar- 
row or conservative one. But there is so much conservatism 
in the liberal and so much liberalism in the conservative, that 
there is no just cleavage under those names. 

From the time humanity allied itself in groups for a com- 
mon purpose, there were individuals in the group with suf- 
ficient clearness of vision to see the error therein, sufficient 
honesty to admit it, and sufficient courage to protest against it. 
The progress of humanity has come in large measure by these 
individuals. More and more is the term Protestant used, rather 
than the names of the various denominations. It is a good in- 
dication. 

I am in a community of six denominations: Advent, United 
Baptist and Methodist; Christian Scientist, Congregational and 
Universalist. I would like them to merge, as grouped above, 
and be known as the First and Second Protestant Churches, 
and protest against error and labor for the truth that makes us 
free. 

Margaret C. Danforth. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 


* * 


FOR THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find renewal for Leader. I enjoy it very 
much, and read about every thing in it, which is much more 
than I can say of the daily papers. I generally have to hunt to 
find anything I care to read in them, and in that hunt my eye 
catches many sorrowful things which my mind will dwell upon, 
and which I can not make right by thinking about, and so I read 
the Leader, which gives me a more hopeful train of thought and 
a feeling that the world is improving and “God’s kingdom” 
that is to come growing. 

I think the weekly ‘day to day”’ section was helpful, too, 
to many. 

; I wish I could do more to circulate a tolerant paper, which 
sees good in all religions. 
Margaret D. Whytal. 

Oakland, Cal, 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


METHODISTS HAVE SET A FAST PACE 


Attention was called some weeks ago in the editorial columns 
of this paper to the necessity of reckoning with social ethics in 
any adequate evangelistic program. Since that time a notable 
conference of Methodist leaders was held at Evanston, IIl., to 
consider precisely that aspect of the gospel. This conference 
considered the subject under three general lines of inquiry with 
many subdivisions. The general lines were stated as follows: 
1. “The Nature of the Acquisitive Society, Do We Reject It?’’ 
2. “The Christian Message Concerning Property, Profit, In- 
come.” 3. “The Economic Order in Relation to Evangelism, 
Doctrine, Worship.” 

About one hundred leaders of the M. E. church from all 
parts of the country spent three days in the consideration of 
these subjects. For freshness, bravery, prophetic vision, eco- 
nomic and political insight and a union of intellectual hardihood 
and reserve, this conference was one of the most significant of 
any held under religious auspices in recent times. It would be 
profoundly helpful if a similar conference of Baptists could be 
held previous to the launching of the fall evangelistic campaign 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

An idea of the range of discussion and its relation to evan- 
gelism can be gathered from the schedule of inquiry on the topic, 
“The Economic Order in Relation to Evangelism, Doctrine, 
Worship.” 

The schedule of questions follows: What limits does eco- 
nomic determinism set to our evangelistic effort? Is the eco- 
nomic order an object of evangelism? Is it possible to produce 
repentance in economic relations? Is it necessary to develop 
faith in order to change the economic order? What kind? How 
can we produce fruits meet for repentance in the economic field? 
In what way can our Methodist doctrines be related to the 
economic order—e.g., scriptural holiness, free grace? How can 
our worship be related to the realities of the economic week-day 
world? What possibilities are there in the sacraments, liturgy 
and prayers, singing, use of poetry and drama? 

For an idea of the manner of approach to the whole line of 
inquiry take these opening words of the conference leader under 
this particular topic, Rev. Roy E. Burt of Rock Springs, Wyo.: 
“The church has no right to call men and women to the Jesus 
program of life and then send them out into the present economic 
order without attempting to change it. Men have a right to ask 
the church to point the way. Why teach a man brotherhood 
and then send him out into a system that denies that very prin- 
ciple? We put such a would-be follower of Jesus into a well-nigh 
impossible situation. If Jesus were here, he would have some- 
thing to say about this contradiction. He would challenge the 
whole system and ask whether it gives men and women a chance 
to develop personality.” 

The conference moved straight on to the logic of its ques- 
tions. Something of the character of its findings may be gathered 
from the following clipping from a syndicated editorial that ap- 
peared in the several Advocates: ‘While we call the system to 
judgment we must also remember that we are part of the system. 
Because of this we are under primary obligation to set the ex- 
ample of redeeming the system at those points where we have 
contact with it. This means that the church must scrutinize 
carefully the source of its gifts lest it become a slave to a selfish 
order. It must also face the problem of financial management 
and consider the ever-increasing burden which is being placed 
upon the shoulders of unborn generations of labor in order to 
produce the income from our mounting endowments. While 
other concerns are experimenting in the democratic control and 
ownership of industry the church has not yet accepted the en- 
lightened ethical standards of secular industry in her relations 
as an employer of labor. Our eyes are too liable to be too much 
fixed upon the profits. When we approach the question of re- 
lations among ministers we confront a real problem in fellowship. 
Here it would seem that we must voluntarily devise a system of 


remuneration that shall express the spirit of sharing and co- 
operation, thereby eliminating our grade system. Who shal} 
take the initiative, if not the minister? Verily, no new order can 
come until ministers are willing to face the question of property 
values versus spiritual values within their own fellowship.” 

The merit of the conference is that it dared to look the vital 
problems of Christianity for the present juncture squarely in the 
face and to ask, without any hedging, the ethical questions that 
must now be asked along the whole frontier of the evangelical 
and missionary enterprise. At a single stroke they have taken 
the primacy in social pioneering from the hands of the Roman 
Catholic church which has held it hitherto, and placed it in 
Protestant hands. It remains to be seen whether Protestants 
will rally to the banner which the Methodists have thus lifted — 
The Baptist. 


* * 


SOME THINGS DENOMINATIONAL 


It is amazing how much easier things appear to be from the 
outside than when one becomes charged with the responsibility 
for them on the inside. Nothing would seem to be easier than to 
“cut expenses,’ especially here at the Publishing House. But 
when one undertakes to decide just where the cut shall be made, 
he finds that he is confronted by many serious difficulties. Shall 
it be in salaries? Low-priced men are usually the most expensive 
which one can employ. Cheap help inevitably means inefficient 
help—and that means disaster in any business. Some of the 
most serious problems which now confront the Publishing House 
arise from the very fact that it has economized too much in salary 
and tried to depend too much on “‘cheap’’ employees. Our 
brotherhood must realize that our denominational enterprises 
have expanded tremendously in the past thirty years—thanks 
be! The gross business of the Printing Department alone far 
exceeds the entire business of our institution only a few years 
ago. This inevitably means a greatly increased number of em- 
ployees in the office as well as in the printing rooms proper. 
Something of the same expansion has been experienced in nearly 
every department of our denominational work. To cut down 
help would mean to impair the efficiency—and in some cases the 
health—of our officials. It has been suggested that the editor 
and the other denominational officials dispense with their secre- 
taries and do the work alone, as thirty years ago. This is 
strange advice indeed, especially as many of our pastors now have 
a salaried helper as director of religious education and pastoral 
assistant. It would seem that if the pastor of a local church were 
entitled to a paid assistant, that the man who carries a depart- 
ment of the work for the entire denomination surely should have 
at least that much help also. It is a crude sense of economy 
which would compel a high-salaried officer to do the routine cler- 
ical work which can be done, and should be done, by a cheaper 
stenographer, and to leave his office closed and his mail unopened 
for days at a time while he is out in the field doing some of his 
most essential and profitable work. And so on around the circle. 
When one begins to look for the place where he can ‘“‘cut ex- 
penses” here at headquarters, he will be surprised to learn with 
what acute economy our work is run in comparison with that of 
most other institutions. ; 

Again and again the editor has heard men and women de- 
plore the fact that there are “‘so many ministers’ in denomina- 
tional service at the Publishing House—and in no place has he 
heard this oftener than among these very ministers here at the 
Publishing House themselves. Again and again the men here 
have questioned whether it would not be possible to find laymen 
to fill their places and set them free for the pastorate, with its 
better pay and its far more satisfying compensations. But im- 
mediately there comes the question of finding capable, broad- 
seeing, well-trained laymen who know the church and the King- 
dom, and who have been schooled in the visions and affairs of 
the Kingdom, and yet who will work on the salary which a de- 
nomination feels that its officials should be willing to take. 
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Laymen who are qualified to carry such responsibilities and 
worthily represent such interests as those which are committed 
to our officials here are accustomed to being paid far larger 
salaries than our denominational officials receive. It will be en- 
lightening to many of our readers, for instance, to note the fact 
that some of our printers regularly draw almost as much salary 
as our denominational officials, and frequently by working a 
little “overtime”—a thing every denominational official does 
continually without thought of extra pay—their weekly checks 
are very much larger than are the salaries of the officials who 
must carry all of the grave responsibilities of the business. Not 
many laymen would stand for such disproportionate pay. Secu- 
lar work pays two or three times the salary for the same sort of 
business management; and it is rare indeed that a church can 
find a business layman of high type and competency who is so 
dedicated to the work of the Master that he would be willing to 
accept a denominational position at the salary which denomina- 
tional positions pay. So true is this that we have heard some of 
our board members cooly suggest that we must pay certain men 
more than the rest receive simply because they are laymen. Our 
church is indeed fortunate to have found a few laymen of out- 
standing ability who are willing to serve on small pay, and we 
should do all we can to develop more of their kind. But when 
all is said and done, we have only three more ministers in denomi- 
national positions than we had when the writer first came to 
Dayton thirty years ago. Certainly that is not an alarming in- 
crease. And even if every available pastor here would return to 
the pastorate, it would mean that only five or six churches more 
could be cared for than at present.—The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
(Christian). 


* * 


THE EDITOR AS AN OPTIMIST 


“A man who is not an optimist ought not to be a Church 
editor. They put me here not because of business ability or 
editorial experience, but because I was optimistic. I am even 
optimistic enough to believe the day will come when fifty per 
cent of our stewards will take the Church paper. Even in the 
midst of trials and tribulations, with kicks and knocks and com- 
plaints coming fast, I find things to keep the smiles coming. 
The other day, after a hard trip, I came in to face a pile of work. 
There were urgent communications from boards and bureaus 
dealing with everything from colonizing the north pole to selling 
oil in Texas. I had unification grist to keep the mill going for 
years. Everybody wanted first space next week. As I sat about 
trying to pour ten gallons of molasses ina gallon jug, I found this 
letter: ‘Please change my paper from Miss Eva Mead to Mrs. 
J. H. Collins. Thank God, I’ve got a husband,’ and there was 
my laugh for the day. The other day I made my best plea for 
the Advocate in the homes of the folks. I had a good congre- 
gation and made a good plea. When the cards came in, there 
was only one with anything written on it and it was ‘Please stop 
my paper.’ I did not get a subscriber by that speech but lost 
one. I am glad I could laugh at that. I made a plea in another 
Church and at the close a man followed me laughing and repeat- 
ing, ‘That’s a good little paper you fellers get out at Richmond.’ 
A steward whispered, ‘Don’t notice him; he’s nutty.’ But Iam 
glad to receive compliments even from a ‘nut.’—The Richmond 
Christian Advocate. 

ee 


SOCIAL SERVICE AS A MEANS OF GRACE 


The direct and primary work of the gospel is to secure the 
salvation of the soul of the man through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Efforts to dsiplace this form of service by the substitution of any 
other task is fatal to the very genius of our holy religion. 

Social service of any sort is secondary. It is nevertheless 
exceedingly important. Social service is a helpful activity. It 
may become a Christly ministry. Christ through Christianity 
has created the Christian personality, and that Christian per- 
sonality is the highest type of manhood. Christ through Christi- 
anity has created the Christian home, and that Christian home 
is the highest type of family relationship. Christ through 


Christianity has created the Christian church, and that church 
is the highest type of moral or religious community fellowship. 
By means of these three agencies there should be created the 
Christian society and the Christian state. 

David, looking out over a world lying in darkness cried: 
“Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing?” 
Ages later, looking out over a world still tying in the shadow of 
death, our Master taught his disciples to pray: “Thy kingdom 
come!” To-day, after 1,900 years have come and gone, we sur- 
vey a world torn by factions, bitterness and strife. Not yet has 
Christ’s universal kingship been established. So we wait and 
hope and pray the same prayer still: “Thy kingdom come!” 

At the present time, however, and more clearly than ever 
before, the church of Christ is beginning to understand that the 
prayer means: “Thy kingdom come—on earth,’ and is indis- 
solubly linked with that other prayer: “Thy will be done on 
earth.” The prayers are twain, yet one. They should be prayed 
with new hope and fresh courage and a more resolute faith than 
in any previous period in the world’s life. 

More than this. We believe that the true church is begin- 
ning to seek, is beginning to be willing to undertake, its own 
tremendous responsibility in helping to fulfil the import of that 
prayer. It is coming to see that victorious effort in the salvation 
of souls may be greatly aided by devotion to the amelioration of 
man’s physical and social ills. 

Christ is our leader and exemplar here. Christ’s ideal, set 
forth in terms of the kingdom, vividly pictured a social min- 
istry. Christ’s program, announced in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, emphasized the value of social ministry. Christ’s creden- 
tials sent to John the Baptist outlined a social ministry. Christ’s 
instructions to the Seventy and to the Twelve commanded social 
as well as individual ministry. Christ’s blessing, pronounced 
upon those found faithful in the Day of Judgment, is based upon 
diligence in various forms of social ministry. 

The “one thing needful” is a redemptive faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men. Yet while we seek to secure 
this vital aim let us employ as means to this end the agencies that 
Christ has ordained. Let us see that we leave not this other work 
undone.—The Watchman Examiner (Baptist). 

* * 


ANOTHER PRESS MERGER 


The announcement is made that the New York Christian 
Advocate has absorbed the Washington, D, C., Christian Advo- 
cate, a paper which has been published at the nation’s capital 
for a half-century. This follows the way of a number of other 
religious papers such as the New York Observer, The Evangelist, 
The Continent, Christian Work, The Methodist Times and the 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

Commenting on this experience of the church papers, The 
Outlook, New York, says: 

“The crop of sinners is probably as large as it ever was. 
Possibly the trouble with the shrinking religious press may be 
that it is made too exclusive for those who have accepted the 
tenets of their faith and do not need to be told more about it.” 

This comment overlooks the fact that Christian Work at 
least was not ‘‘too exclusive” in its views. It was a general paper 
of liberal theology. Nor was the Continent “too exclusive,’ 
although it was distinctly a Presbyterian paper. 

We do not think the trouble lies in the line suggested. Not 
many people believe they know all about their faith. The failure 
of the journals mentioned, and of many others that have gone out 
of existence, was largely because the Church members generally 
do not appreciate the necessity of active interest on their part in 
order to sustain and increase circulation of the church papers. 

It is not necessary to enter into arguments as to why the 
church paper should be encouraged. Every one knows many 
reasons. The chief one is that the church newspaper is essential 
to an intalligent church membership and the most useful Christian 
life. It may be seriously doubted whether a church could exist 
at all without some means of exchange of ideas.—The Christian 
Evangelist (Disciples). 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
By. R. H. Tawney. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company. $3.50. 

What we demand most of all from his- 
tory is that it shall show us how we got 
this way. At the present time, and for 
several decades past, the churches have 
calmly been told to keep their hands off 
business. When the Federal Council ven- 
tured to investigate the steel strike, the 
great hue and cry was not so much against 
its findings as against its daring to meddle 
in industrial disputes. Business is busi- 
ness, we are told, and religion is religion, 
and the only way to avoid trouble is to 
keep them separate. 

It was not ever thus. In the Middle 
Ages economics was a branch of ethics 
and ethics was a branch of theology. Re- 
ligion included the whole of life, going to 
work quite as much as going to church. 
The scholastics did not hesitate to lay 
down their views on all phases of industrial 
life, and the church definitely forbade 
many forms of business enterprise. In- 
terest, for example, was prohibited, and 
monopolies, exorbitant prices, and other 
sharp practises were treated as heinous 
sins. Of course men disobeyed and evaded 
the decrees of the church, but the church 
clung to its doctrine that economic ac- 
tivity was most decicedly within the field 
of religior. 

It is a long way that we have traveled, 
and it is that devious way that Tawney 
cescrites. Catholic historians have de- 
clared that the Protestant Reformation is 
responsible for the defeat of the church, 
Lut Tawney’s analysis is more Ciscriminat- 
ing. The economic forces which broke be- 
yond the control of the church had their 
beginning a century before the Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism, far from capitulating 
at once, made a gallant but ineffective 
strv ggle. 

The steps in the battle are significant. 
In the first place, Luther took all his eco- 
nomic theories from the schoolmen, in no 
wise condoning the economic practises 
which they had condemned. No less 
than they he held that the economic order 
must be sukservient to religion, and he 
denounced the vices of self-interest. But 
there was a difference. Luther, in his 
revolt against the forms and external 
regulations of Catholicism, placed all his 
emphasis on the inner spirit. The Catho- 
lic Church had backed up its economic 
demands with concrete machinery, but 
Luther would have none of that. He 
wanted the same high standards of con- 
duct, but he would not use the same 
means. The result was a kind of in- 
differentism, which denounced the rising 
tide of industrial ruthlessness but had no 
way of checking it. 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


With Calvin it was a little different. 
Calvin had no scorn for machinery, and 
yet he was quite as firm as any Catholic 
in asserting the jurisdiction of the church 
over every aspect of human activity. 
He found in business, however, an element 
which other thinkers had not seen, a 
worthy element. Diligence, thriit, ini- 
tiative, were virtues that appealed to him. 
The godly life could be lived in any voca- 
tion; the business man could be as much 
the servant of God as the minister. Thus 
Calvin gave sanction to some of the forces 
which were characteristic of the new era, 
but he never relaxed his theory of the 
omnicompetence of the church, and he 
railed against economic injustice with as 
much bitterness as any pre-Reformation 
scholastic. d 

In the Puritan movement Calvinism 
came to dominate England. Once more 
we see the same conflict, on the one hand 
affirmation of the authority of the church, 
on the other commendation of commercial 
virtues. Puritanism, as Tawney shows, 
was the religion of the bourgeoisie, fully 
sanctioning their way of life, strengthening 
their enterprise with ‘the assurance of 
divine support even as the economic de- 
terminism of Marx gave to the proletariat 
the conviction that the basie forces of 
the universe were on their side. A new 
hardness crept into their outlook on life, 
an Old Testament belief that ,rosperity 
was a mark of divine favor and adversity 
the evidence of sin. The relief of the 
poor, a primary responsibility of medieval 
Catholics, was no longer encouraged, for 
poverty was regarded as ordained by God. 
The indomitable urge of the merchant, 
despite its origin in selfshness, was looked 
upon as a form of consecration to duty. 
For a time the ministry cried out against 
the abuses of the mercantile class, but 
gradually their voices were suppressed 
and were heard no more. Two contradic- 
tory theories had had their root in Cal- 
vin’s doctrines, one favorable to the new 
economic order, the other opposed. In 
Calvin they had been combined, but in 
his followers they had sprung apart, and 
at last the former conquered the latter. 

And that is the story. When the in- 
dustrial revolution came, the church 
could only feebly protest against the 
horrors of child labor, long hours, and 
grinding poverty. Business was in the 
saddle and could laugh at such senti- 
mentality. In the earlier struggle of the 
sixteenth century the church had been 
defeated and was now too weak to offer 
resistance. The economic practises which 
the church had first condemned and then 
condoned it now endorsed—or it kept quiet. 
The glorification of self-interest had set 
in and laissez faire ruled the roost. 

With impressive scholarship and a 
powerful pen Tawney describes the church’s 
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decline to impotence. His book, far 
richer than this brief summary can sug- 
gest, will awaken many cross-currents of 
thought in the mind of the reflective 
reader. As Mr. Tawney pointed out in 
his earlier book, “The Sickness of an 
Acquisitive Society,” we are witnessing 
the bankruptcy of a social order based on 
self-interest. What is the church, in the 
light of history, to do about it? What 
could the church have done in the six- 
teenth century? The economic forces 
then coming into their ascendancy were 
not to be checked by mere denunciation. 
Could they have been guided? If the 
church had tried to understand them 
could it have learned to control them? 
Can the church to-day, unless it has 
knowledge as well as idealism, build the 
new social order which it envisages but 
which, so far, it seems powerless to attain? 
* * 
My Religion 
A Symposium. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

In general great novelties and drama- 
tists have an insight into human nature 
that gives authority to their writings on 
such a theme. Perhaps the contributors 
to this volume are not great; certainly 
their views on religion are neither profound 
nor significant. Except for the dogmatic 
Catholicism of Compton Mackenzie and 
the equally dogmatic spiritualism of Conan 
Doyle, the religious convictions of these 
men and women are vague and shadowy. 
Arnold Bennett, who is perhaps typical of 
the lot, expresses belief in a divine force, 
accepts the possibility of immortality, and 
declares that Jesus was a great teacher of 
morals. The strictures of the bishops and 
other clergymen, whose criticisms are 
included in the appendix, are fully justified, 
but personally I find nothing more satisfy- 
ing in the complacent orthodoxy of these 
churchmen. 

* * 
The Gist of Evolution - 
By Horatio Hackett Newman. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Professor Newman has sought to drive 
home one point and one only. He wants 
his readers to understand the the fact of 
evolution, as distinct from any hypotheti- 
cal explanations of that fact, is absolutely 
demonstrated. He shows that the accept- 
ance of the idea of heredity is enough to 
to establish the reality of evolution, the 
development of one species from another. 
He draws further evidence from compara- 
tive anatomy, from blood tests, from 
paleontology, and from geographic dis- 
tribution. He devotes considerable space 
to theories of heredity and to the mutation 
theory. In conclusion he briefly discusses 
Lamarckism and Darwinism, showing 
that the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics, while not impossible, cannot be 
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proven. Natural selection, however, ex- 
plains many of the facts of evolution, 
though not all, and is our most nearly ad- 
equate explanitory hypothesis. This little 
book, both clear and forceful, is within its 
limitations one of the best books growing 
out of the Dayton trial. 

+ + 

Progressive Christianity 

By William A, Vrooman. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Vrooman has done two things: he 
has set forth the essentials of liberal 
Christianity, and he has criticized orthodox 
ideas from the liberal point of view. He 
discusses the Bible, theism, science, the 
Trinity, and many other points under 
dispute. The book is a thorough state- 
ment of the Unitarian point of view. 


* * 


A Study of the Christian Sects 


By William H. Lyon. 
$2.00. 

In bringing out an enlarged addition of 
this handbook, with revisions and addi- 
tions by John Malick, the Beacon Press 
has rendered no small service. The book 
gives the principal creeds and outlines the 
history of early Christianity. It describes 
the organization and faith of the Catholic 
Church in both its branches, characterizes 
the important achievements of the Ref- 
ormation, and gives a brief account of the 
various Protestant sects. Some special 
emphasis is laid on the so-called liberal 
denominations, but the other bodies are 
treated fairly and sympathetically. The 
concluding section describes the more im- 


portant interdenominational organizations, 
* * 


The Beacon Press. 


Essays Catholic and Critical 


Edited by E. G. Selwyn. The Macmillan 

Company. $3.25. 

The title of this book gives an accurate 
description of its contents. A group of 
Anglo-Catholic clergymen and_ scholars 
have sought to reconcile the conclusions 
of critical scholarships with what they re- 
gard as the essential elements in Catholic 
Christianity. There is much sound reason- 
ing, but there is also more than a little 
sophistry. 


* * 


Humanism 


By Curtis W. Reese. The Open Court 

Publishing Company. $1.00 

Mr. Reese’s book is most timely, but 
like many timely books it is a little hurried 
and does not thoroughly cover the field. 
As Mr. Reese states the case, there is 
nothing in humanism to bring dread to 
the most orthodox of theists. Mr. Reese 
does not urge disbelief in God; he simply 
says that theological and philosophical for- 
mulae are of minor importance. The great 
need of the times, as he sees it, is a new 
emphasis on the creative faculties of man. 
Once we realize that the significant task is 
the developing of the potentialties of man- 
kind in the building of a better social order, 


it does not much matter what dogmas we 
hold in addition. There are forces in the 
universe with which we can co-operate; 
what we call them is of small concern. 
Such a religion, says Mr, Reese. would 
bring new life to the churches, to the econo- 
mic and social order, to ethical theory. 
It would stand on so firm a basis that no 
scientific discovery could possibly destroy 
it. “Liberalism is building a religion,” 
Mr. Reese declares, “that would not be 
shaken even if the thought of God were 
were outgrown,” I commend ‘“Human- 


ism’’ to all’ who would be interested in a 
fair statement of the position of a small 
but influential minority in the Unitarian 
fellowship. It proposes a broad basis on 
which theists, agnostics, and even avowed 
atheists could unite. Whether or not 
this doctrine has force enough to appeal 
to the men and women outside the church 
is an open question. Certainly to those 
within the church it will seem impersonal, 
comfortless, and cold. In this day of 
religious questionings, however, no sug- 
gestion can be disregarded. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 

I have attended my first North Carolina 
Convention. I had heard about this gath- 
ering but I confess its surpassed anything 
I had imagined. 

The Convention was held at our Outlaws 
Bridge Church of the Everton Circuit of 
which Mr. Fitzgerald is pastor. The 
church is situated in a beautiful grove and 
is seven miles from the nearest post office. 

I had the pleasure of spending the first 
night at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Maxwell and although it was late when we 
arrived home from the church, Mrs. Max- 
well took time to tell me something about 
this old southern home. Sherman’s army 
had passed by it on it’s march from At- 
lanta to the sea. She remembered it well 
though she was but a little girl of six. It 
took two days and two nights for it to 
pass. ; 

It was the kindness of speech by which 
Mrs. Maxwell expressed herself that so fas- 
cinated me. 

But I am supposed to be writing of the 
Convention. Mr. John Williams of Greens- 
boro is the president—-a man of genial 
spirit and fine quality, standing four-square 
for progress on every question presented. 
Mr. Williams had brought his entire family 
to the Convention—-wife, two daughters 
and his son. In fact the North Carolina 
Convention was like a big family gathering. 
Four Alvords, five from the Jones family 
including their school girls, three Woods, 
four Winsteads, including the son who has 
been in business in China fifteen years and 
gave an excellent address to the Conven- 
tion; Rev. Mr. Canfield was alone but 
makes up for a large family, and so I might 
go on mentioning family after family. 

I never saw so many young people at a 
Convention, young people of very high- 
grade quality ready to do things. Norma 
Ward, a young teacher, a product of a 
country church on the Clinton Circuit, is 
secretary and treasurer of the State Con- 
vention; Sallie Wilkins, who is in her 
second year at college and is from our Red 
Hill Church, is secretary and treasurer of 
the Women’s Missionary Association of the 
State. Truly so many young women were 
present it seemed that a North Carolina 


Clara Barton Guild should be organized 
and so on Saturday evening just at the 
setting of the sun eighteen girls signed the 
membership roll with Miss Ruth Down- 
ing as State Chairman. All sang together 
“Day is Dying in the West’ and Rev. 
Hannah Powell offered the Consecration 
Prayer. Two of Miss Powell’s girls were 
among those who joined the guild. 

It was delightful to have Miss Downing 
at this Convention. She goes to be Miss 
Powell’s Associate at Inman’s Chapel. 

All the sessions of the Convention were 
well attended but the big crowd came for 
the Sunday morning service. As we gath- 
ered about the dinner tables at noon I 
asked four men to estimate the crowd for 
me and their answers were all the same— 
“about five hundred.” Not more than 
half of these could get inside the church 
to hear the sermon which was preached by 
Dr. Bishop, pastor of our Miami Church 
in Florida. As he preached of God, I 
thought what a pity it would have been to 
have given that crowd a small sermon. 
They were hungry for the truth, no theme 
could be too large and we were not dis- 
appointed. 

Mrs. Winstead, who has served the 
state so faithfully as president of the 
Women’s Association, asked to be relieved 
of her office this year that she might be 
able to give more time to the building of 
the new church at Rocky Mount, and Mrs. 
John Williams was elected in her place. 
Mrs. Williams knows the work well and 
will carry her new responsibilities success- 
fully. 

There seemed to be a general feeling 
throughout the whole Convention that 
North Carolina could do bigger things and 
a larger program was unanimously adopted. 

The delegates from Rocky Mount ex- 
tended an invitation to the Convention to 
meet with them next year and this invita- 
tion was gladly accepted. 

We were able to spend a day at Rocky 
Mount to look over our new church. The 
foundation was finished and the frame- 
work up. We believe every Universalist 
will be proud of this building when it is 
completed. 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne. 


|e ee comer ee 
Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 19-25. 
Bethel, Maine. 
Miss Slaughter: 
September 19-25. Cincinnati, O. Mun- 
cie, Ind. (State Convention.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 19-25. Headquarters. Pitts- 
field, Maine. (State Convention.) 


* * 


VACATIONS ARE OVER 


Are they? Surely the time for play is 
past and we are all at work again. But 
that thrill in the presence of nature’s 
beauty, that new joy in comradeship, 
these things are ours forever. 

In certain Sunday schools a new spirit 
is evident because of workers who have 
attended summer conferences. In classes 
here and there may be found a new friend- 
ship because of outings together or letters 
exchanged during absence. Everywhere is 
a new zest for untried fields. 

No, vacations are not all over. 
remain in rich results. 

can Ea 


ONE PATH TO VISION 


If you want inspiration to work, visit a 
small rural Sunday school. If you want 
your love of humanity strengthened and 
deepened, visit a small rural Sunday 
school. If you need your eyes opened to 
your own local school’s blessings in the 
way of advantages, equipment, field for 
service, and so forth, visit a small rural 
Sunday school and give freely of your own 
bountiful store. Then see if the windows 
are not opened to you to see more beauty, 
purpose and incentive to life. 

Beatrice H. Whipps. 


* * 


Headquarters. 


They 


“MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS”’ 


(This talk was given by Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel, of Lynn, Mass., at an opening 
service in his church school. It is the 
fourth in the series which, in accordance 
with many requests, we are publishing.) 

There are a great many boys and girls 
who have two names. There is the name 
which appears on the roll of the school 
and there is the name by which they are 
known in the minds of others. That name 
is usually determined because of a repu- 
tation for certain characteristics. You 
will find Willie ‘‘Never-on-Time,” Susie 
“Always Late,’ Teddie “‘Troublemaker,”’ 
and you will also find Danny ‘“Depend- 
able’ and Mary ‘“Mother’s Helper.” 
And there is a new one known as Mr. 
“Facing-Both-Ways.” 

Mr. ‘Facing Both Ways” can always be 
depended upon not to be dependable. He 
runs either with the hare or the hounds. 
The winning side is all that interests him. 
He is on both sides of the fence. Boys and 
girls of this name are usually with the 
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TRY AGAIN 
He came to my desk with a quiver- 
ing lip; 
The lesson was done. 
“Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,” 
he said, 
“T’ve spoiled this one.” 
I took the old leaf, so stained and 
blotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, ‘Do 
better my child.” 


I came to the Throne with a quiver- 
ing soul, 
The hard day was done. 
“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf 
for me? 
I’ve spoiled this one.” 
In place of the leaf, so stained and 
blotted, 
He gave me a new one, all unspotted, 
And into my sad eyes smiled, “Do 
better now, my child.” 
LB. 
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crowd, whether the crowd is right or wrong. 

He has a heavenly expression, so in- 
nocent when the teacher is looking, and 
he is into all sorts of mischief behind her 
back. He is most pleasant to a certain 
group of boys, but not adverse to making 
bitter remarks about that very group if 
that remark will gain favor for him with 
another group. 

His sense of loyalty isminus. ‘‘Are you 
going to be at the meeting?” “I guess so,” 
is the reply. That word “guess” is the 
loophole which allows the changing of 
one’s mind if a seemingly more attractive 
engagement appears on the horizon. You 
never know about his being present until 
you see him coming in at the door. 

The use of that word “guess” becomes a 
habit, to the extent that the asker of a 
favor when he receives the reply, “I guess 
so,” often is sorry that he asked assistance. 

Mr. “Facing-Both-Ways” comes to the 
church school He agrees to the teachings 
on Sunday, and forgets them on Monday. 

A certain rich man stood in the tower 
of his palace and pointed to the north. 
“As far as you can see in that direction,” 
he said to a visitor, “belongs to me.’”’ And 
then turning to the south and to the east 
and the west, he said, “‘As far as you can 
see in all these different directions belongs 
to me.” The visitor quietly pointed up 
to the sky and asked, ‘“‘And how far do you 
own in that direction?” 

How far have I climbed skyward in 
bringing the Kingdom of God into my 
heart? Would I be reckoned as a credit 
to my church and its teachings? 

So many people are “two-faced.” 
Have you ever asked yourself the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who are my real friends? How 


many are always with me, through thick 
and thin, through trouble and pleasure, 
to my face and when I am not around, who 
know my faults and still are real friends?” 

How far have I climbed skyward in 
bringing the Kingdom into my _ heart? 
Only as far as I have earned the name 
“Mr. Facing the Right Way.” 


* * 


SUNSHINE BOXES AT EVERETT 


Perhaps you do not know what a Sun- 
shine Box is, so I am going to tell you. 
The sad part about this sunshine business 
is that the only way you can get one of 
the boxes is to be in a hospital or have a 
contagious disease. We have so many 
calls for the boxes that we had to draw 
the line somewhere. But cheer up; you 
may get one some day, and you know I 
have just as much fun giving them as if 
I were getting them myself. Some know 
what they are and what fun it is to get 
one, especially when a fellow is ill and no 
one but Mother can come near, and the 
days are so long and tiresome. 

This is what you hear: “O Mother, 
what canI donow? Iam s0 tired of this 
old room, and this old bed and everything 
else.” 

Then what was that? You listen and 
you hear the bell ring again. Then Mother 
is at the door. 

“Hello, is Johnnie in?” you hear some 


one say. ‘‘How’s he to-day? Lots better, 
I hope. We miss him at our church 
school.” 


Then you hear Mother answer: “Yes, 
he is a lot better.” 

“Well, here is a Sunshine Box for him. 
Good-by, give him our love.” 

Up the stairs comes Mother smiling, 
with a large paper box all tied up tight 
and with something written on top: “A 
Sunshine Box for Johnnie from the First 
Universalist Church School, _ Everett, 
Mass.”’ Oh, my, such fun it is to open it, 
and what a time Johnnie has looking at 
everything. It’s worth getting sick, 
Johnnie thinks, and it just keeps him busy 
for a good many hours. Mother is thank- 
ful too, because it’s some task to keep a 
boy busy. These are some of the things 
Johnnie finds in his box: a big orange tied 
in a paper napkin, four cut puzzles made 
out of postal cards, material for a pin- 
wheel, pencil, block of paper, a New Testa- 
ment, some Sunday school papers, our 
church calendar, postal cards, two small 
tops, an ink eraser, four candy kisses, a 
roll of heavy brown paper to make a scrap 
book, a picture of La Madonna DeSilla, 
a package of blank cards, a cut out doll 
(just for fun), a nice calendar, a good story 
book, a tube of paste. Don’t you think 
that was a nice box? Ask Johnnie and 
see what he says. 
" Robert G. Fraleigh. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine Letter 


A Director of Re- 
ligious Education.— 
The best news from 
Maine is of the begin- 
ning of the work of 
Miss Atha Freeman, 
who came Sept. 1 as 
Director of Religious 
Education for the State Sunday School 
Convention. A part of her time will be 
spent in visiting around among the 
churches and schools where a few days 
will be of great assistance, and the rest 
in longer stays of a month or more in 
churches which are not yet able to em- 
ploy a full-time assistant, but can do so 
for part time. Miss Freeman’s first visit 
was to South Paris, which is at present 
without a minister. Soon after the State 
Convention in Pittsfield she will go to the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, for an 
extended stay, and after that to Auburn. 
* * Other Assistants.—After the mar- 
riage of Miss Ruth Owens, -of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Mr. Homer 
Gins, a graduate this year of the School 
of Religious Education at Boston Univer- 
sity, was secured to take her place. He 
has served during the past year as Director 
of Religious Education on a part time 
basis in Woodfords Congregational Church, 
Portland, so he is acquainted with the city 
and with many of its religious leaders. He 
has also served as one of the leaders in 
several interdenominational young people’s 
conferences in various places in the west- 
ern part of the State. On Sept. 12, Miss 
Angela Fossett begins work as parish as- 
sistant in Lewiston. The Rockland church, 
where she served as Director of Young 
People’s Work last year, has secured the 
wife of the Superintendent of Schools, her- 
self an experienced teacher, as Director of 
Religious Education for this year. Miss 
Marguerite Pearman continues her excel- 
lent work in Norway. * * Pastoral 
Changes.—The recently announced res- 
ignation of Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, of 
Yarmouth, to accept a call to his boyhood 
home in Weymouth, Mass., means a dis- 
tinct loss both to the parish and to the 
work in the State. As vice-president of 
the State Sunday School Convention and 
as a member of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship he has rendered generous and helpful 
service. In Dexter Rev. Tracy Pullman 
has begun his pastorate, and will also serve 
the little parish in Exeter, near-by. The 
Dexter parsonage has been completely re- 
decorated, and improved in many ways. 
Lewiston has secured the services of Prof. 
F. D. Tubbs, of Bates College, whom many 
Ferry Beachers will remember. While the 
arrangement now made is only a temporary 
one, it is hoped that it may be continued 
through the year. Canton has lost the ser- 
vices of Mr. Frazee, who graduated at 


Bates College in June and goes to Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary this month. 
The pulpit will be supplied from Sunday 
to Sunday until a permament supply can 
be secured. Rev. William D. Veazie began 
his work in Oakland Sept. 12. During the 
summer the church has been extensively 
repaired, a single large entry replacing two 
smaller ones at the sides, and a pipe organ 
being installed. * * Visitation Days.— 
The program of Visitation Days this sum- 
mer seems to have been at least as succes- 
ful and enjoyable as a year ago. Those at 
Kingfield, Sidney, Leeds and Canton Point 
have been reported as especially worth 
while. Others doubtless were, but word of 
them has not been received. Some of the 
Congregational people have issued a map 
of the State showing the location of the 
rural churches of nearly all denominations. 
The folder, which also bears an invitation 
to attend services in these churches, has 
been placed in the hands of each denomi- 
national Superintendent, and will be gladly 
sent free to anyone. * * The Convention 
Chest.—This year Maine is to follow the 
lead"of Ohio in replacing several appeals 
for funds by the various organizations by 
a single appeal for “The Convention 
Chest.” Those attending the Convention, 
and those who stay at home, and all the 
organizations in every parish will be asked 
to make their contribution to the Chest. 
The money received will be apportioned 
according to need to all the auxilliaries of 
the Convention. This will make for mu- 
tual understanding, helpfulness and co- 
operation, as well as doing away with the 
confusion-incident to many appeals for dif- 
ferent funds during one Convention ses- 
sion. The largest item to be eared for out 
of the Chest is the part of the salary of the 
Director of Religious Education not paid 
by the local churches which she will serve. 


The maintenance of the Maine Sunday 
School girl in the Blackmer Home; some 
church extension work not provided for 
by income from invested funds; and var- 
ious needs of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, including the Southern Building 
Fund, are included in the plans for the 
Chest. Maine Universalists are urged to 
plan to make their contributions generous, 
for a larger work is being undertaken this 
year than ever before, not only in the way 
of church extension, but also in the helping 
of the local churches in their Sunday 
School work. * * The Convention.— 
The Convention itself meets in Pittsfield, 
Sept. 20-22. The sessions of the Sunday 
School Convention will come on Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday morning, with a 
joint session with the Women’s Missionary 
Society Monday evening. At this evening 
meeting, the speakers will be Dr. George 
E. Huntley for the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. James W. Vallentyne for 
the Women’s Association. The first busi- 
ness session of the State Convention and 
the filling of the Convention Chest will 
take most of the time on Tuesday morning, 
and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
have the whole of Tuesday afternoon. On 
Tuesday evening, a demonstration of mov- 
ing pictures adaptable for use in churches 
will be given. Wednesday will see the 
closing business sessions of the Conven- 
tion; the occasional sermon will be given 
by Rev. George W. Sias, of Turner Center, 
and conferences on the larger parish plan 
of rural church organization will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Wilbur I. Bull, of Water- 
ford, and on parish finance by Dr. Frank 
W. Merrick of Boston. On Wednesday 
evening the closing session will be the 
Convention banquet, at which Dr. Mer- 
rick will be the chief speaker. Come and 
enjoy this season of fellowship with the 
Universalists of Maine. 
Stanley Manning. 


Alabama Letter 


The Alabama Universalist Convention 
comprises twelve churches, with regular 
services in ten and occasional services in 
the other two. * * Ariton has a Sunday 
school which meets every Sunday, and has 
preaching services on the first Sunday of 
each month. Recently the State Superin- 
tendent conducted special meetings for a 
week. Despite heavy rains the attendance 
steadily increased and four persons united 
with the church at the concluding service. 
* * In Birmingham, a rapidly growing 
city, there have been several attempts to 
establish a Universalist Church, each end- 
ing in failure. At present an endeavor is 
being made to organize a united liberal 
church. The State Superintendent is 
preaching once a month to a congregation 
numbering about thirty. A strong man 
should be placed in this field permanently. 


* * Camp Hill has just celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of its organization. 
A four-day meeting was held, invitations 
to attend were sent to members living at 
a distance, special services of a denomina- 
tional character were planned, and the 
result was a series of meetings which 
reached a climax Sunday, Aug. 22. The 
pastor did the preaching, and each morn- 
ing delivered a sermon or address in which 
the contribution of the liberal interpreta- 
tion of religion was stressed. Friday morn- 
ing the topic was “The Church’s Debt to 
Heretics;’”’ Saturday, “The Contribution of 
the Universalist Church to the Life of the 
World,” and Sunday, “The Religion of a 
Mature Mind.” The evening sermons 
were evangelistic, the topics being: “‘Wor- 
ship and Life,” “Spiritual Starvation,’ 
“Exploring the Soul,” ‘““The Great Invita- 
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tion.” Seven additions to membership 
were recorded. Following the morning 
service Sunday dinner was served on the 
grounds. Members and guests were pres- 
ent from Camp Hill, Birmingham, Clan- 
ton, Ariton, Dadeville, Waverly, Nota- 
sulga, La Fayette, and other places in 
Alabama, while two from Florida were 
also in attendance. Following the dinner 
an afternoon service was devoted to a 
reading of the history of eighty years at 
Camp Hill by Dr. O. V. Langley. The 
annual business meeting of the church was 
next held, and the meetings were brought 
to a conclusion Sunday night. * * Our 
beautiful church at Brewton attracts the 
interest and wins the praise of all who see 
it. Rev. H. T. Crumpton, the pastor, has 
spent a vacation in the west this summer 
as a representative of the local Rotary 
Club. Plans have been made for meetings 
beginning the last week of October, with 
the State Superintendent as the preacher. 
* * A unique situation obtains in Chap- 
man. There is but one church, a union of 
all denominations. At present the only 
preaching is by the Universalist, Rev. H. 
T. Crumpton, who comes from Brewton 
once amonth. A week of meetings will be 
held beginning the third Sunday of Sep- 
tember. * * A new church has been or- 
ganized in the rural community of Co- 
hasset, and meetings have been held in a 
schoolhouse, the State Superintendent do- 
ing the preaching. Four members were 
added to the church, and others may come 
in later. * * Friendship is the name of a 
church ten miles from Camp Hill which has 
services once a month by the minister of 
the Camp Hill church. The community 
has completely changed during the past 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., opened the 
services for the new season at South Wey- 
mouth and Norwell, Mass., by preaching 
there on Sept. 12. 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Danbury, 
Conn., who has been preaching through 
the Southern states during the summer, has 
just returned from an interesting trip into 
Mexico. 


Mrs. Mabel Burnham of Pasadena and 
Mrs. Hammond of Lexington, Mass., were 
at Headquarters Sept. 8. Both formerly 
were members of our church in Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasa- 
dena recently made a quick trip to Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, returning via Seattle 
and Portland. 


Rev. W. Harris Skeels of San Bernard- 
ino, Calif., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist church at Herkimer, N. Y. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence 
preached at Springfield, Vt., Sept. 5 and 
was assisted by the Rev. Myron L. Cutler 
of Fast Jaffrey. This service took the 


twenty years, the farms having been trans- 
ferred from white to negro ownership or 
rental. As a result the members of this 
church have been scattered. A _ loyal 
group gathers, some driving forty miles to 
attend the service. * * Florala is the name 
of a town on the Florida line, hence its 
name—F lorida—Alabama—abbreviated to 
Florala. The church in this growing com- 
munity was built under the direction of 
Dr. Shinn. Services are held once a month 
with Rev. A. A. Ross as preacher. The 
State Superintendent will conduct a week 
of meetings at this point early in October. 
* * Garland is a town lying between 
Chapman and Brewton onthe L&N R.R. 
A pretty church was built here while Rev. 
F. B. Bishop, D. D. had charge of the 
work of State Superintendent. Since that 
time many families have moved to Florida, 
but services are held once a month and 
Rev. H. T. Crumpton or Rev. A. G. 
Strain supplies the pulpit. * * No ser- 
vices are held at the church in Grove Hill 
but a week of meetings is in prospect. * * 
Harpers Hill Church was erected nearly 
twenty-five years ago and the membership 
is largely confined to the, Harper family, 
which through the years has remained 
loyal to the larger faith. Services are held 
at irregular intervals, the pastor of the 
Camp Hill church acting as supply. * * 
Rey. A. G. Strain supplies this pulpit at 
McGowins Ferry the third Sunday of each 
month. * * The State Convention meets 
at Ariton Nov. 11. Rev. Roger F. Etz 
will be present representing the General 
Convention, and Rev. Ladie Rowlett will 
be the guest of the Woman’s Missionary 
Association. 
George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


place of the Springfield Pilgrimage, post- 
poned a week on account of rain. Dr. and 
Mrs. Leining returned to Providence the 
past week. 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule, of Harrisville, 
R. I. and Rey. Harry E. Townsend of 
Westbrook, Me., were at Universalist Head- 
quarters Sept. 8 in attendance upon a meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


Rey. Harry F. Fister began a new year’s 
work with the Universalist church of Mil- 
ford, Mass., on Sept. 12, the one hundred 
and forty-sixth year of the history of the 
church. 


Rey. William F. Dusseault of East Bos- 
ton preached at the opening service at 
Spencer, Mass., Sept. 12. 


Rev. William J. Metz of Perry, N. Y. 
and Rev. Weston A. Cate of Nashua, N. H. 
were at Universalist Headquarters Sept. 9 
on business. 


Miss Alice Jewel has become the Min- 
ister, President and Founder of the Church 
of the At-one-ment and has just published 
a volume ‘‘My Healing Gospel of Eternal 
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Youth.” Her headquarters are at 1430 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. Her 
volume is dedicated to the Rev. Frederick 
W. Norwood, D. D., Minister of the City 
Temple, London. 


Rev. George A. Gay was the preacher 
at a four-day meeting at Camp Hill, Ala., 
Aug. 19-22 in celebration of the eightieth 
anniversary of the First Universalist 
Church of Camp Hill. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich of Gorham, N. H., 
was in Boston Aug. 29 to meet her mother 
on her arrival from Europe. Both now 
are en route to Camp Hill Ala., by motor 
where Miss Ulrich has taken a position in 
charge of girls’ work at the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute. 


Dr. John Murray Atwood, President of 
the Universalist General Convention, was 
in Boston Sept. 8 to preside over a meeting 
of the Cabinet or executive officials of the 
Convention. 


The Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. and 
Rabbi Steven S. Wise of New York are 
announced as speakers for the closing ses- 
sion of the New York State Convention 
of Universalists at Auburn, New York, 
Oct. 7, one to discuss the Christian contri- 
bution and the other the Jewish contribu- 
tion to a world religion. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Baltimore has 
done effective preaching the past summer 
at South Hartford, N. Y., according to an 
article in the Empire State Universalist. ~ 


Rev. George Magraw, and Mrs. Ma- 
graw, who was Miss Adams, daughter of 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, and who 
were married recently, have returned to 
their work in Locksport, N. Y. Mr. Ma- 
graw is pastor of the Universalist church 
in that place. 


Mr. Arthur E. Mason, treasurer of the 
Universalist Publishing House and promi- 
nent in many business enterprises, has re- 
turned to Boston from his summer home 
on Granite Lake, six miles north of Keene, 
NivH. 


Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the work of the Christian min- 
istry in the Universalist Church at Canton 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 28, and at Fox- 
boro on Wednesday evening, Sept. 29. Dr. 
Conklin was only twenty-one years of age 
when, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., he was set 
apart to this great service, and his labors 
in that field have continued without in- 
terruption and to-day there is no diminu- 
tion of his zeal in serving the Master of 
Truth and Love. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 

Dr. Harold Marshall has consented to 
take charge of the work in his old parish 
at Melrose, Mass., until a minister is set- 
tled. 

The State Superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Coons, is preaching upon the 
three Sundays in September as follows: 
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Sept. 12 at North Weymouth; Sept. 19 
at Chatham and Yarmouthport; Sept. 
25 at Weymouth First Church. 


Miss Florence I. Adams of the Leader 
staff is taking her vacation. She is travel- 
ing with the Marsters Tours via the Storm 
Ring Highway to New York for a brief 
visit. 

Illinois 

Clinton.—The resignation of the pastor, 
Rev. Almira L. Cheney, was recently ac- 
cepted to take effect Oct. 1. Ata meeting 
of the parish on Sept. 1 a unimous call was 
extended to Rev. Carl A. Polson and he 
has accepted and will begin work Oct. 3. 
Mr. Polson has an enviable record in form- 
er churches and Clinton looks forward to a 
healthy growth under his ministry. Miss 
Cheney will give full time during October 
to Litchfield. This year for the first time 
the Sunday school has been evergreen, a 
session having been held each Sunday dur- 
ing August, Preaching services will be re- 
sumed Sept. 5 after the August vacation. 

Morrison.—Rey. O. G. Colgrove was 
called here for the funeral of Mrs. S. Burns 
who died in Michigan. : 


Iowa ° 


Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. Rev. Harry Shook, 
a former pastor, occupied the pulpit Aug. 
15 before a large congregation. The an- 
nual Sunday school picnic was held while 
he was here. 

Osage.—Rey. F. W. Miller, pastor. 
Quite a transformation has taken place 
with us. The tower of our church has 
been repaired, the church painted and win- 
dows and steps improved at quite an ex- 
pense. There has been real, earnest work 
done with good co-operation. Pastor and 
people rejoice. 

Waterloo.—Rev. W. O. Bodell, pastor. 
We planned to meet the Osage Universa- 
list for noon lunch, and services near the 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale” re- 
cently. 

Boone.—We have lost by death one of 
our oldest and most devoted members— 
Dewey Harmon of Jordan. Friends from 
Osage were here to worship with us re- 
cently. 

Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor, and wife as assistant, begin their 
ninth year here Oct. 1. All activities are 
resumed after a short vacation. The in- 
debtedness on the parsonage is being re- 
duced. The pastor is called for funerals 
near and far. We have had losses but face 
the future with faith and courage. 


Massachusetts 

Weymouth.—Church services were re- 
sumed on Sept. 12 with Rev. W. H. Mor- 
rison, D. D., as the pastor and preacher up 
to the time of the coming of the new min- 
ister. 

Michigan 

Horton.—A_ well-filled house greeted 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove supplying the pulpit 
here recently. Lay services are arranged 


so as to keep the doors open on Sundays. 
Rev. Wm. Couden is much missed here as 
well as at Concord. 

Concord.—One child was christened 
when Rev. O. G. Colegrove held services 
here while on his vacation. 


New York 


Friendship.—Rev. Clara E. Morgan held 
services in our church Aug. 29. A large 
delegation of Whitesville Universalists 
were present. Two children were christ- 
ened. In the afternoon Miss Morgan con- 
ducted the funeral service of Mrs. Martha 
McGibeny, one of our aged church people. 
Sept. 5, Miss Hathaway was with us and 
gave her message of the work in Japan. 
As we can find no friends of two of our 
deceased ministers’ wives, Mrs. G. H. 
Raeburn and Mrs. Elizabeth Knott Adams, 
who were buried here, markers are being 
placed at their graves by our church. 

Southold.—Rev. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. This parish has enjoyed a visit from 
Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt. 
and Rev. W. E. M. Todd, D: D. of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., both of whom preached excel- 
lent sermons in the old historie church. 
A great loss has been sustained in the 
death of Mrs. Caroline M. Lowens, one of 
the most loyal and devoted members of 
the church. During the summer the 
church has been beautified by new cushions 
and upholstery. The pastor has been at 
the head of a successful drive for funds for 
the Eastern Long Island Hospital. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,516 
eirram by Mie. eco)... re 2 
Aviton Alar... 7 ;. . 0 eee 4 
Mota os... |. eee 1,522 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Prieviously reported, 715. Bristol, N. 
H., 2. Friendship, N. Y., 2. Concord, 
Mich., 1. Total, 720. 

* 


* 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Chairman of the Murray Grove 
Fair wishes to express, through the col- 
umns of The Christian Leader, her hearty 
and sincere appreciation for the wonderful 
and generous response to the appeal for 
our Murray Grove Fair. We cleared to 
date $1,800. To the hundreds of people 
contributing she wishes to extend this per- 
sonal tribute of gratitude. 

Hattie E, Miller. 


Chairman Murray Grove Fair. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The North Carolina Universalist Con- 
vention met in its twenty-first annual ses- 
sion at Outlaw’s Bridge Sept. 2-5. Rev. 
John T. Fitzgerald spoke the welcome 
word for the church, Mr. R. G. Maxwell, 
for the community. Happy responses were 
made by Mr. John E. Williams, president 


of the Convention, and Mrs. Vallentyne, 
president of the W. N. M. A. 

Rev. O. F. Alvord preached the Conven- 
tion sermon. Dr. F. B. Bishop arrived 
Friday and preached two excellent ser- 
mons, one Friday evening, another Sun- 
day morning. Rey. Martha G. Jones ably 
assisted Dr. Bishop in the Sunday morning 
service. At this service Mrs. M. L. Out- 
law, Jr., united with Outlaw’s Bridge 
church, Miss Lillian Matthews, with Red 
Hill. 

Dr. Lyman Ward came on Saturday. 
His addresses on Saturday and Sunday 
were very helpful and inspiring. 

This was Mrs. Vallentyne’s first visit to 
our convention. Her thoughtful addresses, 
her gracious presence and personality won 
our poeple. 

The convention re-elected John #. Wil- 
liams president, Mrs. M. O. Winstead and 
W. J. Langston vice-presidents, and Miss 
Norma Ward secretary. 

We accepted the invitation to meet at 
Rocky Mount next year. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


ee 


MURRAY GROVE 


The closing week-end of the season of 
1926 is approaching us as we start this 
letter for the Leader. We have had a won- 
derful week for the Sunday School Insti- 
tute,(may I add that it should have been 
given the legal title of Church School). 
The faculty has been winning in the social 
graces, efficient in intellectual equipment, 
and thoroughly consecrated to the great 
cause of religious education. Attendance 
and interest in the classes grew as the days 
went on. At the beginning of the week 
there were several guests at the house who 
were not lined up as delegates to the con- 
vention, but before the week was over 
about everyone at Murray Grove was sold 
to the Institute idea and attending its 
classes. We have had a fine group of 
young people most of the season who have 
been greatly augmented during the Y. P. 
C. U. Institute over the Labor Day week- 
end. Special features of Institute Week 
have been a by-weekly newspaper with 
all the departments of a metropolitan daily. 
It has been issued at dinner-time at night 
and has been a mirth provoker to say the 
least; then we have had two socials at the 
Ballou House, swimming parties, a cruise 
on Barnegat Bay with a picnic supper, 
auto trips to Atlantic City and Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station, and a pageant, and 
Saturday night a masquerade party at the 
Ballou House. 

It will be too late to make the Pilgrimage 
to Murray Grove this year after you read 
this letter, but make your plans to be sure 
to be at Murray Grove for a week or two 
next year for good fellowship, a good room 
and plenty of good things to eat, and 
spiritual inspiration at this Founder’s 
Shrine of our Church. 

George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor, 
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Notices 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


A small furnished apartment, with bath, may be 
rented during the rest of September and October. 
An opportunity to enjoy the beautiful autumn days 
and foliage at North Oxford, Mass. Apply at the 
Birthplace for terms and dates, or telephone Oxford 
172 ring 3. 

NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Official Call 


The 18th annual session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
in the Universalist church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 4 
and 5, 1926, for the receiving of reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before this Association. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
x ox 
MISSOURI UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 59th annual session of the Missouri Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Elmer Mo., Oct. 8 at 7.30 p. m. and con- 
tinue through Oct. 9 (with special sessions on Oct. 10) 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such business as may come 
legally before the convention. 

T. W. McDavitt, Secretary. 
* x 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in 58th annual session in the new Universalist church 
in Hutchinson, Kansas on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legals 
ly before the Convention. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
ek 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
* * 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of Wisconsin 
will be held in Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 5, 6, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legally 
come before it, including the annual election of 
officers. 

Luther R. Robinson, Secretary. 
x x 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The 32d annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church, Auburn, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1926, at 1.30 p.m. School 
of Methods will be conducted on the Tuesday after- 
noon preceding. Reports will be given, officers 
elected and other business transacted, 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* # 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Maine Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Pittsfield, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21-22. Meetings of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations will be held in connection with the Con- 
vention, beginning Monday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
The Convention is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before 
{t, including action on the following proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, by inserting in 
the last sentence after the words, ‘‘The first five of 
said officers,” the following: ‘together with the 
president or other chief executive officer of each 
of the recognized denominational auxiliary or- 
ganizations in the state,’’ so that the sentence shall 
read: “The first five of said officers (the president, 
two vice-presidents, the secretary and the treasurer), 
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together with the president or other chief executive 
officer of each of the recognized denominational 
auxiliary organizations in the state, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Convention.” 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Pittsfield church extends a cordial invitation 
to members and friends of the Universalist Church 
to attend the Convention. Pittsfield is on the state 
road between Bangor and Waterville, and has an 
excellent hotel, where reservations should be made 
well inadvance. The chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, Mrs. Earle M. Vickery, Libby St., will 
appreciate early notification of your intention to 
attend. 

Frank L. Cann, Pastor. 
* * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 
INDIANA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Indiana will hold its annual 
session in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 26, 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such business as may come 
before the convention. 

Mildred B. Colwell, Secretary. 
* * 
GENERAL CONVENTION BOOKS 


The fiscal year.of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ends Sept. 30, 1926. All payments to be 
credited during this year must be in the Secretary’s 
office by that date. 

Church treasurers are urged to pay all amounts 
due the Convention at the earliest possible moment. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
“ee 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SOTA 


The 61st annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, at 10 a. m., and continuing to Oct. 
10 inclusive, for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
‘<i 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of Ballou Association of 
Universalist churches will be held at the Farmer’s 
Station church, Clinton County, Ohio, beginning 
Friday evening Sept. 24 and continuing over Sun- 
day. 


OF MINNE- 


Rose Day, Secretary. 
* oe 


TEXAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


This is to certify that the Texas fellowship com- 
mittee has granted fellowship to Rev. C. R. Cook, 
Warren, Ark., an ordained minister of the Christian 
church who has been serving under a license for the 
past three years. 

They have also granted a renewal of license as 
Lay Preacher to Ben Grey, colored, of Rusk, Texas. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
*) + 
KING’S CHAPEL DAILY SERVICES 


The week-day noon services in King’s Chapel, 
which for three years past have brought so much of 
help and enjoyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
There will be the usual preaching services from 
Tuesday to Friday each week, and, with the excep- 
tion of the opening week, an organ. recital each 
Monday, conducted by the organist, Mr. Ray- 
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mond C. Robinson. The speakers for October will 
be: Oct. 5-8, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Oct. 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
international religious leader and author of many 
books on conditions in Europe and Asia; October 19- 
22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 
26-29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D. D., The United 
Chureh, New Haven, Conn. 

ae 

ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th session of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Elgin, Ill., Sept. 24-29, 1926, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally come before this body. The sessions 
of the various organizations comprising this Con- 
vention will be held as follows: Young People’s 
Christian Union, Sept. 24-26; Sunday School As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Universalist Churches, Sept. 
28-29. 

Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
cack 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and auxiliaries, will meet in annual session in 
the Universalist church, Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5-7, 
1926. 

Will those wishing entertainment apply as early 
as possible to Mrs. Florence Bailey, 174 Broad St., 
Claremont, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Progressive Christianity 
A study of the 
Old Faith and the New Reformation 
By William A. Vrooman 


Presents a graphic. summary of Romanist, Funda- 
mentalist, Modernist and Unitarian views, largely in 


the language of their own respective spokesmen. Its 
method is expository and historical rather than con- 


troversial, but the author makes no effort to conceal 
the fact that he is a liberal of the liberals. 

377 pages. Price $2.50. 

A new Macmillan book of special interest to all 
religious liberals. Wewill mail, postpaid, on approv- 
al, a copy to any reader of “The Christian Leader”. 
This may be returned or paid for within two days. 
Send for it now. 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
807 West Street - - Wilmington, Del. 
Churches, 


Biblese 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom‘izld St., Boston 


forC. E., 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Maas. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Yeung 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatles, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a lew cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located a@ 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy aceem 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
Lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supes: 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 88.) 
Bestoa. 

Por the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clert, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
taxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Bosten 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The- writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOCL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
so 1rses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Cartificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 BE. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern Sehool of Commerce. |! 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
band, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
- Business Administration. 
Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

An English author on leaving home one 
morning forgot a letter he intended to 
mail. When he returned at noon it was 
missing. He asked the maid if she had 
seen it, and was informed that she had 
posted it. 

“Posted it?” he exclaimed. ‘Why, I 
had not written the name and address on 
the envelope.” 

“T know that, sir,” she replied, “but I 
thought it might be an answer to one of 
them annonymous letters you’ve been get- 
ting lately.”-—Boston Transcript. 

a tale 

A conscientious Sunday school teacher 

was lecturing an unruly scholar after school 


was dismissed. The boy listened with rapt- 


attention to a long harangue and when the 

teacher stopped to get her breath he said 

delightedly, as one making a discovery: “It 

is your lower jaw that wags, isn’t it, 

teacher?”’ Collapse of teacher.—Exchange. 
* * 

The streets of Albany which have been 
decorated the last few days with hundreds 
of flags in recognition of the State Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention which closed 
here last night are being taken down to- 
day to be used at the next annual conven- 
tion.—Albany (Ore.) paper. 

ra eS 

A modern business man’s little boy was 
sent to Sunday school for the first time. 
He came home with a small picture-card 
illustrating the lesson. 

“What is the card?” asked his mother. 
“Oh, only an ‘ad’ about God,’’ replied the 
young hopeful.—T%d Bits. 

* * 

Dr. Henry Coward says that jazz is 
boisterous, blatant, grotesque, hideous, de- 
grading, demoralizing, a sacrilege and a 
crime. I gather that there is something 
about jazz that Dr. Coward doesn’t alto- 
gether like-—-The Passing Show (London). 

* * 

The Poet: “Dash it—I can’t find that 
sonnet anywhere. Eustace must have 
thrown it into the fire.”’ 

His Wife: “Don’t be absurd, Algernon. 
The child can’t read.’”’—London Opinion. 

* x 
BLUE SERGES 

Those who want the new double breasted 
blue serge with one long and one golf pant, 
will find a good one at $15.—Ad from a 
Lowell paper. 

* * 

Mother: “Johnnie, see what the baby 
has in his mouth.” 

Johnnie: “It’s all right, mother; it’s only 
a safety-pin.”—Good Hardware. 

* * 

Little Boy (sightseeing in Washington): 
“Frey, poppa, when are we goin’ to see 
the red tape, huh, poppa?’’—Chaparral. 

* * 


The supreme example of vanity is a 
parent trying year by year to make his 
child just what he is.—-Peru (Ind.) Tribune. 
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For Rally Day 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 86 


HE BEST PLACE TOG 
NEXT SUNDAY (s 
WILL EE TO OUR SCHOOL 
Will You help make the Rally Da. 
| atlendance inspiring by being presen 
Jett look for you ther 


In this very unique Rally Day invitation, the 
“Silent Traffic Policeman,” familiar to motorists, 
is introduced to aid the cause of Rally Day attend- 
ance. The signal is set to “Goi”? The “‘Right Road” 
sign at the crossing points to the church. The short 
message is very apt. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 87 


RALLY DAY2 


for we are— @& 


} in our school, 
confident of a 


LARGE RALLY DAY ATTBNDANCB! 


rhelp Please be present 


This is a strikingly winsome invitation, both 
in its message and beautiful design. It is particu- 
larly adaptea for securing the attendance of the 
children. 

Price, $1.25 per hundred 


THE “‘BRIEF CASE” RALLY DAY INVITATION 
CUT-OUT 


A BRIE. 


A folder mailing card cut out on the outlines 
of a brief case. ‘Briefly’? but impressively the 
Rally Day invitation is put across in an attractive 
outside type display, and inside the Rally Day an- 
nouncement is elaborated in a verse of invitation 
beginning: ‘‘You have opened the case, the secret 
is out.’’ 

Printed in tan and black on jute manilla. When 
folded, it fastens with a tuck. The address is to 
be written on the side not shown in the cut. 


Size, folded, 3 5-8 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price; $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR CELLULOID BUT- 
TON (Pin Back) 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. Sprays of golden rod beautify 
the center of the design and the lettering of the 
slogan is clearly set out in white against a blue back- 
ground. (Size as illustrated) 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Handicapped 


The Life Story of 
OF Frederick A. Bisbee R 


By Dorothy Hall / 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


¢ 


